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From Three Superintendents 


WHO ARE USING 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography 


“The teachers in our schools—from the fourth grade to the seventh 
grade inclusive—have spoken to me voluntarily about the value of 
Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography. The reaction of 
the teachers has been unanimous as to the merits of the books. They like 
the plan of organization of the material, the construction of the maps and 
the general attractiveness of the books in the well chosen illustrations. 
Some one remarked that these geographies deal with real human beings, 
with food and products that we actually eat and with industries in 
which men are daily employed.” | 


“We have used the Brigham and McFarlane’s Geographies in our 
Grammar Grades for the past year and find them more than satisfactory. 
They are especially desirable because of the logical and orderly arrange- 
ment of subject matter, the delightful style in which they are written, the 
emphasis on commercial relations, and the splendid illustrations.”’ 


“The Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of Geography have | 
been used in our schools for two years. We are thoroughly satisfied with 
the series. The books are sparkling with new and up-to-date material. 
The illustrations are attractive and gripping in their effectiveness. More- 
over, the language is simple and to the point. The task accomplished by 
the authors is a real victory for sane geography teaching.” 


Published in a two-book and a four-book series 


cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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I$ CETTING BETTER EVERY YEAR | | SCIENCE OF PLANT LIFE 


By E. L. TRANSEAU 


| | : : i ey . 
Professor of Botany, Ohio State University 
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Public appreciation is rising. , | | 
Many a pupil takes a high-school course in 


| Salaries are going up. botany without grasping the essential idea that 
| a : a plant is a living being. There may not be 
| Fellow-feeling of teachers is growing. | enough of laboratory and field work to make 


: the subjects of study visual. There may be too 
’ th of his , 

The teacher's sense of the wor : | much attention to isolated details. The work 

service to the community Is increasing. may consist largely in classifying plants and in 

learning the meanings of adjectives descrip- 


| | tive of leaves and flowers; in making a her- 
BETTER PREPARATION MAKES barium and setting down a minute scientific 
A BETTER PROFESSION | description of each plant in it; in examining 


sections of plant structures under the micro- 
scope; or in learning the life histories of algae, 


liverworts, and fungi. Under any of these 

all grades ! ; Pept 
Teachers of 8 methods, only the especially imaginative or sen- 
Make this better preparation NOW at sitive student is likely to get a grasp of the 


subject as an entity. 
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~ New Books that Meet New Conditions 
~ WATSON AND WHITE’S THE NEW 
MODERN ARITHMETIC AMERICAN CITIZEN 


By Charles F. Dole 














This series makes available for every 
school the best methods and material for The essentials of civics and eco- 





the study of Modern Arithmetic. It chal- 

lenges comparison with respect to | nomics for the upper grades and for 
1. Thorcughness in Fundamentals. | junior high schools. The treatment is 
2. Choice of Applications. fresh and interesting and filled with the 
3. Simplification of Processes. spirit of Americanization, No better 
4. Problems from Real Life. book can be put into the hands of 
r Continuity of Flas. pupils in the present critical times. 


of Children. The lessons taught prepare for citizen- 


Modern Primary Arithmetic 


Modern Intermediate Arithmetic 
Modern Arithmetic for Upper Grades 


D. C. HEATH ¢c& CO., Publishers 


Recognition of Differences in Ability | 
| ship of the sort that the nation needs. 
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Cloth. Fully illustrated. 380 pages. $1.00. 
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THE USE OF TESTS AND SCALES AS SUPERVISORY 
INSTRUMENTS® 


BY R. H. 


JORDAN, 


Pa, D. 


Dean of the School of Education, Dartmouth College 


The development of the last ten in 
measurement of educational products of different 
kinds has reached a point where it is now possi- 
ble to indicate with assurance the ways in which 
these various tests and scales have passed the 
stage of arousing curiosity, have gone “beyond 
the point of being merely a stimulus for prin- 
cipals and teachers, and have come to be a rec- 
ognized means for such supervisory evaluation. it 
has been pointed out by Professor Haggerty in 
his lectures at the University of Minnesota, that 
tests and scales can be considered as definite aids 
to supervision when they point out the need for 
remedial measures, and place these needs in def- 
nite objective form. But more than this will be 
accomplished for the supervisor if the relative 
value of his remedies can be tested so that he can 
be sure of his success in prescription. For exam- 
ple, if the application of the Courtis tests in the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic has shown 
that one school in a system is notably deficient in 
power through all grades of the school, it 
becomes quite evident to the supervisor that 
remedial measures are needed in that school. A 
study of the program may develop that the time 
allotted to arithmetic seems insufficient, and the 
remedy prescribed may be a longer time allot- 
ment. A careful study of the school by means of 
the tests, at stated periods, will develop whether 
the remedy has really improved the situation. If 
not, a study of the drill methods must follow, new 
<levices, as the use of Courtis or Thompson prac- 
tice pads, may be tried, or other measures result. 
In every case, the product can be definitely shown 
to indiate improvement, or the reverse. The 
question as to whether this value of the test is 
practical was put to 200 superintendents and 
supervisors by Dr. Haggerty in a questionnaire 
asking whether they had found the application of 
tests had made remedial needs evident. Sixty- 
hve who answered agreed that the tests had ac- 
complished definite concrete things along this 
line. If any had not found such results, they pre- 
served a dignified silence. 

Fr. W. Ballou, director of the department of 
Educational Investigation and Measurement of 
Boston, reports that in Boston the tests have been 
tound valuable in measuring educational results, 
supervision of the elementary course of study 
and organization of a plan for promotion of teach- 


years 





ers on merit. They have shown the relative stand- 
ing of each school, class and pupil in seventy ele- 
mentary school districts tested, and so have pro- 
vided administrative officials with data as to con- 
ditions which improvement. T 
revealed the of present general 
class drill by showing that about one-third of the 


need hes have 


ineffectiveness 


last 


pupils get more drill than they need, about one- 
fair progress, and 


third make the third 
actually lose in abili 
~¥ 


ty. 
A. Courtis, supervisor of Educational 
search fer Detroit, that 
eighty-seven superintendents who 


Ke- 


7 
' 
testilies g 


eiglity-five of 
used the 
Courtis scales reported expressions of satisfac- 
tion with the results of the tests. 

The objection that the purely mechanical side 
of teaching is the only side. which can be me 
ured satisfactorily is frequently made, and has 
gained much currency as a self-evident fact. And 
vet even in the of more “indefinite 
and indefinable factors of education, the develop- 
ment of thought and 


as- 


realm those 


building of character, some 


approximations can be made. Such tests as 
thought problem tests in arithmetic, thought- 


comprehension in reading, and thought expres- 
sion in composition, are proofs of the fact that 
thought development can be measured in part, at 
least. And when, as in the history scales devised 
by Dr. M. S. Van Wagenen of the University of 
Minnesota, not only thought elements are meas- 
ured, but also character problems are introduced 
which test definitely the pupil’s reaction to prob- 
lems involving moral choices, the field is widened 
to measure of those factors in education 
which are confidently asserted to be impregnable 
to other standards than the subjective. 

Only a passing reierence may be made to the 
report of Mr. Ballou in which he describes the 
value of the tests as a basis for determining pro- 
motional standards for the advancement of teach- 


some 


ers. Yet it can be seen without argument that if 
any attempt is made to rate teachers for such 
purposes, measurements which indicate success 


or failure in meeting objective standards will be 
a great aid to the ordinary subjective evaluation. 
If the teacher can see for herself where she is 
not measuring up to the requirement, one of the 
great factors of opposition to rating schemes, 





*The editor has omitted quotations by Dr. Jordan, 
and arguments. 


which merely emphasize his discussion 
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TEACHING 22 BUSINESS 


JS GETTING BETTER EVERY YEAR | 


Public appreciation is rising. 


Salaries are going up. 
Fellow-feeling of teachers is growing. 


The teacher's sense of the worth of his 
service to the community is increasing. 


BETTER PREPARATION MAKES 
A BETTER PROFESSION 


Teachers of all grades! 


Make this better preparation NOW at 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY | 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION | 


For catalog and other information address 
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BOTANY 


SCIENCE OF PLANT LIFE 


By E. L. TRANSEAU 


Professor of Botany, Ohio State University 


Many a pupil takes a high-school course in 
botany without grasping the essential idea that 
a plant is a living being. There may not be 
enough of laboratory and field work to make 
the subjects of study visual. There may be too 
much attention to isolated details. The work 
may consist largely in classifying plants and in 
learning the meanings of adjectives descrip- 
tive of leaves and flowers; in making a her- 
barium and setting down a minute scientific 
description of each plant in it; in examining 
sections of plant structures under the micro- 
scope; or in learning the life histories of algae, 
liverworts, and fungi. Under any of these 
methods, only the especially imaginative or sen- 
sitive student is likely of the 
| subject as an entity. 


to get a grasp 
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the study of Modern Arithmetic. It chal- 
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junior high schools. The treatment is 
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spirit of Americanization. 
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pupils in the present critical times. 
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THE USE OF TESTS AND SCALES AS SUPERVISORY 
INSTRUMENTS’ 
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JORDAN, 
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Dean of the School of Education, Dartmouth College 


The development of the last ten years in 
measurement of educational products of different 
kinds has reached a point where it is now possi- 
ble to indicate with assurance the ways in which 
these various tests and scales have passed. the 
stage of, arousing curiosity, have gone ‘beyond 
the point of beimg merely a stimulus for prin- 
cipals and teachers, and have come to be a rec- 
ognized means for such supervisory evaluation. it 
has been pointed out by Professor Haggerty in 
his lectures at the University of Minnesota, that 
tests and scales can be considered as definite aids 
to supervision when they point out the need for 
remedial measures, and place these needs in def- 
nite objective form. But more than this will be 
accomplished for the supervisor if the relative 
value of his remedies can be tested so that he can 
be sure of his success in prescription. For exam- 
ple, if the application of the Courtis tests in the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic has shown 
that one school in a system is notably deficient in 


power through all grades of the school, it 
becomes quite evident to the supervisor that 


remedial measures are needed in that school. A 
study of the program may develop that the time 
allotted to arithmetic seems insufficient, and the 
remedy prescribed may be a longer time allot- 
ment. A careful study of the school by means of 
the tests, at stated periods, will develop whether 
the remedy has really improved the situation, If 
not, a study of the drill methods must follow, new 
<levices, as the use of Courtis or Thompson prac- 
tice pads, may be tried, or other measures result. 
In every case, the product can be definitely shown 
to indiate improvement, or the reverse. The 
question as to whether this value of the test is 
practical was put to 200 superintendents and 
supervisors by Dr. Haggerty in a questionnaire 
asking whether they had found the application of 
tests had made remedial needs evident. Sixty- 
five who answered agreed that the tests had ac- 
complished definite concrete things along this 
line. If any had not found such results, they. pre- 
served a dignified silence. 

I. W. Ballou, director of the department of 
Educational Investigation and Measurement of 
Boston, reports that in Boston the tests have been 
found valuable in measuring educational results, 
supervision of the elementary course of study 
and organization of a plan for promotion of teach- 


ers on merit. They have shown the relative stand- 
ing of each school, class and pupil in seventy ele- 
mentary school districts tested, and so have pro- 
vided administrative officials with data as to con- 
ditions which 
revealed the 
class drill 
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need improvement. T have 


ineffectiveness of 


hes 
present general 
by showing that about one-third of the 


pupils get more drill than they need, about one- 
third make fair progress, and the last third 
actually lose in ability. 

S. A. Courtis, supervisor of Educational Re- 


that eighty-five of 

who 
Courtis scales reported expressions of satisfac- 
tion with the results of the 


Detroit, testifies 


superintendents 


search for 
eighty-seven used the 
tests. 

The objection that the purely mechanical! side 
of teaching is the only side. which can be meas- 
ured satistactorily is frequently made, and has 
gained much currency as a self-evident fact. And 
vet even in the realm of those more ‘indefinite 
and indefinable factors of education, the develop- 
ment of thought and building of character,.some 
approximations can made. 
thought preblem tests in 
comprehension in 


Such as 
arithmetic, thought- 
reading, and thought expres- 
sion in composition, are proofs of the fact that 
thought development can be measured in part, at 
least. And when, as in the history scales devised 
by Dr. M. S. Van Wagenen of the University of 
Minnesota, not only thought elements are meas- 
ured, but also character problems are introduced 
which test definitely the pupil’s reaction to prob- 
lems involving moral choices, the field is widened 
to measure those factors in education 
which are confidently asserted to be impregnable 
to other standards than the subjective. 

Only a passing reference may be made to the 
report of Mr. Ballou in which he describes the 
value of the tests as a basis for determining pro- 
motional standards for the advancement of teach- 
ers. Yet it can be seen without argument that if 
any attempt is made to rate teachers for such 
purposes, measurements which indicate success 
or failure in meeting objective standards will be 
a great aid to the ordinary subjective evaluation. 
If the teacher can see for herself where she is 
not measuring up to the requirement, one of the 
great factors of opposition to rating schemes, 


be tests 


some of 





*The editor has omitted quotations by Dr. Jordan, 
which merely emphasize his discussion 


and arguments. 
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mamely, the charge of discrimination, will be 
eliminated. This phase alone of the use of the 
scale is worth the careful consideration of the 
superintendent who finds difficulty in determining 
a standard which will prove acceptable to his 
corps on account of the very lack of definiteness 
which characterizes the ordinary rating scheme, 
in its application. 

In classification of pupils, the supervisor can 
make use of tests and scales, especially those 
used for intelligence tests, to a greater extent 
than has been indicated in the preceding extracts. 
No trained psycho-clinicist is needed to give the 
intelligence tests worked out under direction for 
Major Yerkes, and adopted by the United States 
government for testing applicants for officers’ 
training camps. These tests have been given to pu- 
pils of the higher grades in the Minneapolis public 
schools, to pupils in the Minneapolis high schools, 
to all freshmen in the University of Minnesota, 
and to other special groups in the University of 
(Minnesota. The results prove that definite 
morms can be established for each of these 
groups, and that the tests measure the various 
groups with remarkable accuracy, the difference 
between groups being measured by almost equal 
steps of achievement. It is thus possible to say 
of any given individual whether he is definitely 
measuring up to the intelligence standard essen- 
tial to carry the work of his grade correctly. It 
is expected that tests of this character will be 
worked out as a basis of classification and possi- 
ble rejection of candidates to the freshman class 
of the University of Minnesota. Already such a 
plan is being followed in classifying pupils in the 
University High School, conducted under the 
control of the College of Education. All entering 
pupils are required to take intelligence tests, and 
their admission and classification is determined 
Jargely by their reaction to these tests. The plan 
thas worked successfully to date, and will be made 
permanent. 

Experience so far has shown that tests and 
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scales may assist the supervisor in the following 
ways :— 

By determining bases for classification of 
pupils. 

By discovering accelerates and retards previ- 
ously unsuspected. 

By limiting classes to individuals of similar 
norms. 

By furnishing bases for comparison with other 
cities, 

By doing the same for other sehools and 
classes. 

By revealing weak points in school work. 

’ revealing weak teachers. 
’ revealing the needs of individuals. 
’ stimulating pupils and teachers. 

By setting up definite objective standards 
achievement. _ 

By enabling both pupils and teachers to see 
their deficiencies. 

By enabling parents to see the deficiencies of 
their children. 

By revealing under or over-emphasis on par- 
ticular methods. 

By evaluating methods of instruction. 

By fixing minimal standards for attainment 
and promotion. 

By fixing bases for working out courses of 
study. 

By stimulating motives in the class work. 

By eliminating waste of time and energy on 
part of pupil and teacher. 

By measuring ability to reason. 

By measuring ability to make character 
choices. 

In general, by furnishing data which reveal 
need of remedial~measures, and suggesting pre- 
scriptions for the disease. 

‘With: ‘this wealth of possibilities before him, 
can any supervisor afford to disregard the scien- 
tific side of education, even though he may be 
imbued with reverence and enthusiasm for his 
profession as an art? 
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THE REVISION OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


BY MARGARET 8S. MCNAUGHT 


Chairman of the Commission On the Revision of Elementary Education 


The changed views of life values have 
necessarily changed the views of  educa- 
tional values; like mind itself education is not 
and can never be _ static. No fixed rule 
Or measure can be applied that will fit even this 
present time. We must hold fast to ‘eternal 
truths, but must recognize that truth itself is in 
the making. We can propose a revision that will 
take account of the truths of today, but must ever 
bear in mind there is no last word. For this 
reason the revision of elementary education can 
only come about when not only all educators, but 
the people themselves are active participants in 
an ever-changing progressive movement upon 
which depends the life of democracy itself. 

There is no thought of outlining a system or 


> 


of planning a course to be followed, but rather a 
setting forth of facts as we find them in such 1 
way as to stimulate thought and lead to more 
purposeful action on the part of our own profes- 
sion, from the most highly trained and exper- 
enced superintendent of wide and successful ex- 
perience to the young woman graduate render- 
ing her first service in a one-room rural school: 
and to widen the interests of the people and 
obtain their support in the cause of an all-inclu- 
sive, sane and valuable education. 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Under this heading must be grouped all the 
persons to be educated: Children: Normal chil- 
dren, sound physically, mentally and morally; 
super-normal or superior children; defective chil- 
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dren, defective mentally and defective physically, 
and delinquents—slight delinquents, greater de- 
linquents and those who are in reform schools. 
Thus this group will include, in addition to normal 
and superior children, the backward children in 
our schools, morons, feeble-minded children, 
cripples and the blind and the deaf; it will also 
‘nclude the “misfits” among young citizens— 
those to whom law and order and right action 
do not appeal, who give trouble, comparatively 
slight or more serious—who need to be re- 
adjusted. How shall elementary education be or- 
vanized and administered to fit the needs of all 
adi groups? 

Second, not only children, but adults, also are 
entitled to elementary education. Illiterate adults 
must be made literate; foreigners must be Amer- 
icanized; prisoners must be reformed. Each one 
of these problems of enlightenment for adults is, 
to our minds, as clearly a problem of elementary 
education as is the problem of child developmen. 
Many of these adults have only a child’s mental- 
v. and others cannot be led beyond the iimits 
of elementary education, but should not be de- 
prived of it; the problem before us is how to plan 
for these adults an elementary education that will 
fit them, that will appeal to them, that will serve 
them. They are especially handicapped. Educa- 
tion must be free. This study covers a wide range 
of persons, many of whom are now dwelling in, 
but not being educated in local and state insti- 
tutions, and others also to whom education is not 
being offered with sufficient insistence and 
appeal. 

If it is an undertaking of high import to plan 
what ought to be done, it is almost equally impor- 
tant to set forth what are the conditions under 
which it can best be done. 

lf homes were homes, if cities were illustra- 
tions of the wisdom, culture and civic pride of 
their citizens, if rural life meant vigor and beauty 
of mind and hheart and body, then elementary edu- 
cation need not take account of environment 
except as it conditions the lives of those whom 
it serves in and about school buildings. But ele- 
mentary education will always ‘have to keep in 
mind adverse conditions of environment anid 
much of its work will, for this reason, be correc- 
tive; and corrective not only upon the individual 
himseli, but through him upon the community ia 
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which he lives. The materials of education then 
must undoubtedly include not only the subject 
matter of education—the school studies of lan- 
guage and geography and art and music and all 
the rest—but must include also environment or 
complete life conditions. 

The selection and evolution of studies and of 
other educational opportunities which is com- 
monly called a course of study is a tremendous 
undertaking. It must be based for children upon 
what we know of them and upon what we know 
of life; and in view of recent disclosures of our 
failures in elementary education brought to light 
in army investigations and experiments, is a task 
to be approached with due humility. The ques- 
tion to be answered is: How shall we provide 
materials for the work and play of children io 
make their lives as complete as possible in order 
that not only the days of childhood but all the 
vears of life may be adequately lived? Whatever 
is presented by this committee will be anything 
but autocratic; it will take account of future as 
well as of present conditions and will be flexible 
and dynamic. 

Closely allied with the materials of educatior 
are the methods. Possibly no greater revision is 
needed than revision in methods. These methods, 
it is agreed, should be determined by all preced- 
ing factors—aims, organization, materials, the 
child himself. They are to be administered by 
teachers trained to teach normal children rang- 
ing in age from kindergarten to high school, 
trained to teach the superior child, defective— 
the handicapped in body or mind and the morally 
delinquent—trained to teach men and women to 
read and write, to teach foreigners English and 
to set forth for all classes in a way that grips both 
mind and heart the principles and the way to live 
happily and effectively in a democracy. 

If these changes come about they must come 
through the right appeal to educators and to lay- 
men. This appeal must be based upon facts, and 
it is hoped that the method of procedure of the 
conunission in carrying on its work may be such 
that the method itself will be of value, and 
through it or a similar one we may be able to 
keep our elementary education continuously in 
revision, with every teacher taking part, not only 
in an earnest and hearty way, but intelligently 
as befits a professional man or woman. 





AN ECONOMICAL PLAN FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE BY COUNTY CO-ORDINATION 


BY CHARLES L, HAMPTON 


Director of Vocational Agriculture, Santa Rosa High School, California 


The opportunity to establish agriculture in 
the grades of the schools of Sonoma County, 
California, was first offered by the appointment 
of a county director to conduct the United 
States School Garden Work. 

_the county director appointed an influential 
County Bureau of twenty-one members, includ- 
ing five high school agricultural instructors, the 


county horticultural commissioner, two farm 
advisers, two ministers, county and city super- 
intendents of schools, a representative of the 
Grange, and three practical farmers. 

A committee of high school agricultural in- 
structors was appointed to formulate a plan for 
supervised agricultural instruction in the four 
upper grades, since it was their opinion that if 
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the work was to be a success, it should become 
a part of the school system. Then, with this 
large County Bureau with its members widely 
selected and with its preponderance of influ- 
ence, the County Board of Education was induced 
to adopt the high school agricultural instruc- 
tors’ simple plan of agricultural instruction as a 
part of the course of study. The plan as it ap- 
pears in the Teachers’ Manual or Course of 
Study is as follows :— 

“Agriculture in the Grades” :— 

(a) Every pupil in the four upper grades is 
required to produce some food product each 
year. Although not required in the lower grades 
it is strongly recommended. 

(b) No textbook will be required as agricul- 
ture is not a textbook subject. The direction for 
instruction will be under the direct supervision 
of the county superintendent of schools. He will 
be assisted by the Sonoma County Directors of 
Agricultural Instruction. The county will be 
divided into ten or more districts with a direc- 
tor in charge of each district. The teachers are 
expected to co-operate with these district direc- 
tors in carrying on the work in their schools. 

(c) Bulletins and circular letters pertaining 
to this work will be sent to the teachers from 
time to time. Teachers are urged to keep these 
bulletins and letters on file for future reference 
and guidance in this work. This course is pur- 
posely made elastic and as new conditions arise 
the problems will be met by the directors of 
agricultural instruction. 

With the aid of the county superintendent of 
schools the county director divided the county 
into twelve districts—a director of agricultural 
instruction in charge of each district. These 
directors consist of five agricultural instructors, 
five principals and two farmers—all volunteers 
who donate their services by directing the agri- 
cultural instruction in their respective districts. 
These twelve directors hold a meeting once a 
month in the office of the county superintendent 
of schools. The purpose of the meeting is to 
formulate the policy for the county-wide home 
project work for the ensuing month. Each di- 
rector then meets his group of teachers in a 
round table discussion the last week of every 
month, in order to help them solve their local 
problems for the coming month. Notices of the 
meetings to teachers and directors and all follow- 
up instructions are sent out through the office of 
the county superintendent of schools under the 
direction of the county director and with the ap- 
proval of the county superintendent. Teachers’ 
monthly reports are made out on questionnaires, 
sent out by the director with return stamped 
envelopes addressed to the respective directors. 
The directors summarize these reports and re- 
port to the county director by the questionnaire 
method. 

A very simple course of study centred around 
field crops and home gardens was outlined by 
the directors for the teachers of the county. 
Just a little instruction is attempted each week 
by the correlation scheme, so that the present 
curriculum is enlivened instead of robbed. The 
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first requisite for successful introduction of pro. 
ductive agricultural instruction in the grades js 
a very simple plan to carry out and entailing po 
burden upon the teacher. With this in mind the 
directors have planned a four-year rotation of 
subjects—this, first year, being the crop year: 
the second year, an animal year; the third, a me. 
chanical year; and the fourth, a planning year, 
The directors plan to outline a course of study 
for each year as they have done this first year. 

This rotation plan has many decided advant- 
ages. First, it allows the teacher to concentrate 
her efforts and at the same time it affords a new 
subject every year to stimulate the children’s 
interest. When the schools of the whole county 
are working on the same idea it has the effect of 
a campaign, creating community interest in the 
school home projects and in the schools. Fur- 
thermore it simplifies the supervision of the di- 
rector as well as the instruction of the teacher. 

This idea may be counted as an educational ad- 
venture or project which is being worked out 
by the co-operative efforts of the county su 
intendent of schools, the twelve directors and the 
teachers of the county. The success of the ex- 
periment is due mainly to the willing co-opera- 
tion of the county superintendent of schoo!s— 
an absolutely necessary prerequisite. Since ¢! 
project was started many problems have arisen 
and many new ideas have been introduced, and 
through the efforts of the directors and th 
county superintendent of schools the following 
are some of the new ideas they have put 
through :— 

1. The Standard Home Project Sign for all 
of the schools of the county. This sign is to be 
hung along the roads and highways locating the 
school-home projects. The signs are made by 
the various manual training departments of the 
high schools. These signs are awarded to the 
boys and girls whose home projects are a credit 
to the school. 

2. The questionnaire method of reports and 
their value as educational surveys. 

3. The starting of a movement for a county 
fair in order that the results of various years 
instructions may be exhibited. 

4. Laying the foundation that is influencing 
four high schools of the county to introduce 
vocational agriculture movement that will 
greatly strengthen this county unit system. 

Our county plan of organization has three fea 
tures in particular that make it worthy of con 
sideration :— 

First: Simplicity—aAll directions are speci, 
easy to understand and carry out by the teac! 
ers, so that its results will be measured in princt 
ples thoroughly understood and pounds pr 
duced, rather than pages passed over. 

Second: Economy.—Except for the cost 0! 4 
little postage thousands of children are bes 
trained, not only to produce food but also to 
in sympathy with farm life and the greatest 
all vocations. Even the cost of postage is greatly 
eliminated since most of the notices to teacher 
are mailed in the same envelope containing othe! 
official notices which go out from the county 
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superintendent’s office from time to time. In- 
stead of using costly textbooks, the pupils and 
teachers are building up a school and home 
library of free agricultural bulletins and seed 
catalogs. One seed company alone—the Morris 
Seed Company of San Francisco—willingly mailed 
5000 catalogs to the schools of our county. A 
similar favor was granted by the Aggler and 
Musser Seed Company of Los Angeles. These 
catalogs, with their striking illustrations and in- 
structions on planning and planting, are of great 
educational value. They are often more effec- 
tive than bulletins in stimulating production, es- 
pecially with younger children. ° Many of the 
best Agricultural Experiment Stations in the 
United States came to our aid when informed 
what we were attempting by mailing, free of 
cost, publications carefully selected by the di- 
rectors to our list of 400 teachers. Our Con- 
gressman, Clarence F. Lee, has spared no effort 
in helping us by sending certain government 
publications upon request of the county director, 
to our.entire list of teachers. The United States 
School Garden Army Bureau of the Department 
of Interior kept our schools. well supplied with 
propaganda posters and excellent publications. 
By various ways this county unit system co-or- 
dinates all helpful factors. 
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Third: Democracy.—This county organiza- 
tion, involving the county superintendent as its 
head, is working through the schools of the 
county with his supervision and approval. Every 
boy and girl is given an opportunity to take up 
the work. Furthermore, since the community 
interest is centred around the school, the teacher 
is the logical one to receive the credit and pres- 
tige. With her pupils organized to help her, 
she will be able to build up a permanent influ- 
ence on the community. 

This plan appeals to the school people of the 
county as they are entering into it with enthu- 
siasm beyond expectation. Many of the schools 
are reporting 100 per cent. of the children doing 
the required home project work. To summar- 
ize, this plan strengthens all school agricul- 
tural activities in the county, whether done un- 
der the Smith-Hughes or Smith-Lever plan. The 
secret lies in the method of organization — 
briefly it is the co-ordination of all existing of- 
fices and organizations in order that they may 
accomplish greater results working as a_ unit. 
Here is a case where county co-ordination will 
give thousands of dollars of extra service with- 
out the cost of maintaining new positions and 
paying high salaries. 
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WHY THE PUBLIC SCHOOL? 


BY WILLIAM MCANDREW 


What are schools for, anyway? 

The ancient Hebrews would say’: .“To teach the 
Scriptures.” -; -aladicgtaie 

Plato, “To develop the whole man.” 

The Romans, “To impart useful knowledge.” 

The monks, “To traverse the trivium and 
quadrivium,” : . 

The masters of the Renaissance, 
the classics.” 

The Reformers, “To advance religion.” 

The Jesuits, “To discipline.” 

The highbrow, “To give a broad, deep, sound 
scholarship.” 

The would-be aristocrat, “To train leaders.” 


lhe ordimarv teacher, “Tio cover-the course of 
study.” 


oer 


lo interpret 


_ The average citizen, “To fit my child to get on 
in the world.” 

But American public schools, supported by the 
taxation of all of us, that everyone may be traimed 
at the expense of the community—why were these 
Made free and an obligation upon popular gov- 
ernment ? 

Let the Fathers of the Republic say :— 

F ranklin, ~ supply succeeding ages with men 
qualified to serve the public.” 

Washington, “To enlighten public opinion.” 
John Adams, “To instruct the people in knowl- 
ecge useful in the practice of the moral duties as 
Man and citizen.” 


Monroe, “To qualify society in every district to 


‘discharge with credit and effect those great duties 
of citizens on. which free government rests.” 

Madison, “To arm with the power of knowledge 
a people who mean to be their own governors.” 

Jefferson, “To enable the people to understand 
what is gomg on in the world and to keep their 
part of it going on right.” 

Whatever a foreign school system may do, what- 
ever a ‘private school may ‘desire, can there be 
doubt that the founders of the American state pro- 
posed that public schools should be the nation’s 
nursery for intelligent patriots? 

The lagic of our plan of training people at gov- 
ermmment expense does not arrive at the Scriptures, 
the. whole man, useful knowledge, triviums, 
quadriviums, classics, religion, discipline, sclrolar- 
ship, leaders, course of study, or personal success, 
as the goal of public schools. 

It points to service, enlightened public opinion, 
moral duties of men and citizens, preservation of 
free government, public welfare, understanding of 
what is going on‘in the world that it may be made 
to go on right. 

In public-school teaching, to cling to so much 
that was put there for other than the purposes of 
American schools, is no doubt defensible when 


those other things are good and when the Ameri- 


can purposes are adequately provided for. 
But the schools, as I have known them, have not 


made citizenship paramount. 
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They have considered it secondary or inci- 
denial. 

They have devoted from twenty to twenty-five 
‘times as much ‘attention to classics, useful kniowl- 
-edge, mental discipline, scholarship, and getting 
‘on in the world, as they ‘have to the knowledge 
-and practice of service to the community. 

We teachers and pupils of the public schools 
‘have not pre-eminently known what is going on in 
the world nor conspicuously contributed to make 
our part of it go on right. 

A dreadful world-crisis awakened us to direci 
Civic service. 

An unsettled society confronts us with problems 
that we believe must be settled by the votes of ma- 
jorities and not by blood ‘and iron. 

To train majonities to think on public questions 
is our ‘inevitable duty. 

The teacher who can do this by exercises in 
Latin, algebra, geometry, natural science, modern 
Janguages, rhetoric, polite jiterature, drawing, 
stenography, shop-work, and physical training, is 
as mare a genius as that prodigy of strength and 
adjustment who, with a jaw-bone, slew a thousand. 

Mark Hopkins might, with our course of study, 
train majorities to meet world problems; Louis 
Agassiz might; but we haven't one Agassiz or 
Hopkins per school. 

Shall we employ a medium suited to the intro- 
duction of majorities to the problems of the 
world? 

Whiat is such a medium? 

nation tell us that 


The historians of the the 
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colonies were made into United States by period. 
cals, pamphlets, mews-letters. 

Mr. Roosevelt held tiat political ideas are dis. 
semiiniated mostly by the periodic press. He sai 
everybody knows this. 

Mr. Winship for more than nine and twenty 
years in this Journal of Education has thrus 
upon our attention, every week, a summary o{ 
what is goimg on in the world. 

In seventeen years the use of current magazin 
as textbooks in pwhlic schools has grown from 4 
recorded three or four places of education to thou- 
sands of such places. 

Alongside of algebra, five times a week, or jy 
place of it, the coming citizen requires, five tims 
a week or more, onstruction in “what js going oy 
in the world.” 

A magazine of public opinion, non-partisay, 
unhurried, sufficiently frequent to be uniade(, 
designed for citizens, not for schools, unhampere! 
by the dhoking traditions that have threatened 
make “academic” mean something that doesn’ 
matter, is a necessary textbook for an Americai 
schocl, supported by pubhe funds and therefor 
obligated to prepare voters for the exercise 
democracy. 

This will inform youth of what is going on | 
the world. 

‘The spirit and skill of the living teacher, dem» 
racy’s priest and evangel, must propagate an! 
nurture m our conung citizens the desire an! 
intént that their part goes on right—Address » 
public school superintendents, State of Ney 
Hampshire. 





THE ALABAMA CENTENNIAL 


BY JANE A. STEWART 


In December Alabama is to celebrate the 100th 
twnniversary of the admission of the state into the 
Union. Dr. Thomas: M. Owen is director-in-chief 
of the arrangements. 

The plans for this great celebration include the 
presentation of a great state pageant and local 
pageants; the marking of historic spots; the hold- 
ing of local celebrations at the century-old places, 
St. Stephens, the territorial capital; Mobile, the 
oldest city; Huntsville, the temporary capital of 
1819; Cahaba, the first capital, 1820-1826, and 
Tuscaloosa, the second capital, 1826-1847; the 
issuing of commemorative publications and espe- 
cially observance of the event in the schools 
and educational institutions of the state. 

The last, the important feature of the centen- 
nial, is in change of State Superintendent.of Public 

Education Hon. Spright Dowell, to whom the 
occasion presents am acceptable opportunity for 
stirring the interest of the 800,000 school chil- 
dren of Alabama in the wonderful history and 
achievements of the state during its first hundred 
years. The centennial also provides a fine oppor- 
tunity for arousing public interest in the schools 
and for the inauguration of a new era in educa- 
tional progress. 


One hundred years ago, when Alabama ca’ 
into the Union with about 125,000 people, and » 
centre of any account (except Mobile in 1 
extreme southern section), there were very ‘ei 
schools. The public school system of the stat 
was founded, as it was in many states, on th: 
Federal grant of lands. (The Alabama lands 
rich im coal.) Duning the Civil War and unde 
the military constitution of 1868 the public echo 
had practically suspended. By the law of 18) 
minimum appropriation of $100,000 annually we 
secured, which was increased to $1,000,000 a yea! 
in 1901. Im 1916 the 75,000 acres of unsold scho? 
lands (valued at $750,000) and the permane!! 
funds totaled in value over $3,000,000; while 
total annual school expenditures reached ov" 
$5,000,000, or $2.15 per capita of population—r* 
ito the lowest in the United States. 

A special school fund is raised by taxation " 
each county, the law impressing exact uniform! 
as to the two races. While about forty per cet.” 
the school population is negro, only about twe" 
five per cent. of the school enrollment is o! ut 
colored race. Nearly two-thirds of all the sch” 


in the state are for the whites. Recent !e3"” 
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tion has greatly improved and strengthened the 
teaching force. ; 

There was a time (and that was when the 
school system was newly inaugurated) when Ala- 
bhama enrolled in school less than fourteen per 
cent. of its total population. Now this percentage 
is over twenty-two per cent., which is above the 
average for the entire United States. 

From an. educational standpoint Montgomery 
county, in which is the state capital, founded in 
1817, leads thé’'State, there being less illiteracy 
there than in any other county. The city has 
nineteen public schools with 138 teachers (a school 
for white students in every precinct) besides ten 
private institutions. It is the site of the Woman's 
College of Alabama, a denominational school 
with several hundred students. Higher education 
began in 1831 with the founding of the University 
of Alabama, which now enrolls about 800studenis, 
both young men and young women. Alabama 
Polytechnic (1872) at Auburn, has nearly a thou- 
sand men and women students and an annual 
income of nearly $300,000; about the same 
amount in endowment funds and property valued 
at $750,000. 

Alabama has now nine normal schools with 
nearly 3,000 pupils. The most remarkable normal 
school is that for the negro, founded in.188t- at 
Tuskegee. by Booker Washington, with 


o. 
its 
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endowment funds of nearly $2,000,000, with nearly 
1,600 students and 200 teachers preparing 
colored people to teach their own race. 

Secondary education has ‘been greatly advanced 
in Alabama in recent years. Among the five new 
high schools is the “Sidney Lanier” of Montgom- 
ery, which, if a student avails himself of all its 
advantages, will fit him for any duty in life. 

1In- Birmingham, the rich industrial centre of 
Alabama (founded in 1871 and governed by five 
commissioners whose motto is efficiency), there are 
five modern high schools; mot to speak of the 
sixty elementary schools and several colleges and 
seventeen playgrounds in the city which has 
grown from 3,000 to 300,000 in forty years, and 
is now the second largest city in the South. 

Alabama has had county boards of education 
since 1903. It has had a compulsory attendance 
law since 1915 with good results. 

Everybody thas heard of the Alabama Bird-day 
book published in 1913 and of the Alabama May 
Festival of Music for which this centennial vear a 


large consolidation of state choruses (trained 
separately in the same music). were brought 
together for the greatest musical event the 


South has ever seen. 

In Alabama, pre-eminently an agricultural state, 
they chose the golden-rod for the state flower. 
It was ‘selected by votes of the school children. 
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AMERICA’S DEBT 


BY THOMAS W. LAMONT 


Financial Adviser of President Wilson at the Peace Conference 


{Address at the Harvard digmer to the one hundred 


millions. | 


Three weeks ago when our train rolled mto 
Brest the terraces and heights of that seaport of 
Brittany were swarming with American soldiers 
and French peasants, all shouting at the sight of 
an American President. As we walked down the 
quay there came a battalion of American dougt- 
boys, about to embark for home on a transport, 
and at the head of this battalion one of the boys 
carried a banner inscribed thus :— 

‘We have paid our debt 
To Lafayette, 
Who the hell else do we owe? 

Whom else do we owe? Well, as I looked upon 
that banner, I thought first of the heroic people 
whose shores I was just leaving, and I knew that 
neither to them nor to our kindred of Great Britain 
had we yet paid our debt in full. And then [ 
looked’ ‘to the westward, to my home country, 
which I was longing to see again, and thought of 
you all, and iof myself and of our countrymen who: 
still have a debt to pay. 

Yes, my friends, that little group of Massachu- 


-—— \ 


and fifty men-who are to make the drive for eleven 


setts Bay colonists away back in 1636 appreciated 
that for their humble community education was 
the bed rock of alladvancement. And now we must 
appreciate that wnder these modern complex con- 
ditions, broader and better and more scientific 
education is the only factor that will pull the 
world out from the chaos of war and set her 
firmly on the path of true progress. 

Well, just what has happened on the other side 

that makes this particular situation so critical? I 
answer:— 
The flower of the flock of England and of 
France is withered and gone. Those young poets 
and singers of England, those oarsmen and crick- 
eters of Oxford and Cambridge, college athletes 
one day, members of Parliament, soldiers and 
heroes tthe next, are gone. Those students of 
France, those artists, those architects, those keen 
thinkers, have been swept away, and lie deep in 
the mud of Flanders. Their souls go marching 
on, but there are great gaps in the community 
that cannet be filled. 


Dot 
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The. practice of individual thrift is. a 


> Fs 


>. 


patri otic duty. and a necessity.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 


ay 

What the American Library Association did 
in France is a prophecy of the new day, as well 
as a record of achievement. It is a prophecy 
because it gave the library profession a vision 
of its larger opportunities and demonstrated 
through a great national effort, in which every- 
one helped, that the profession has the vitality 
and the energy to rise to those opportunities. 
It gave the French people concrete examples of 
the working of one of the most democratic of 
American institutions. The idea promises to 
spread and to become a vital force in French 
educational development. The American Li- 
brary Association established close rela- 
tions with the Association des Bibliothécaires 
Francaise, and the sub-committee on social 
ideas of “La Renaissance des Cités,” with the 
idea of making American public library methods 
better known in France and of encouraging the 
development of present library facilities and the 
establishment of new ones. Library service in 
the A. E. F., in American camps, and in the 
navy gave thousands upon thousands of men 
who had never known free library service some 
conception: of the value of such service as a 
means of recreation and asa 
school. 

While in the army these men read, they 
studied, they demanded vocational and technical 
books in immense numbers. They are con- 
vinced that the experience of other men as re- 
corded in books and journals will help them in 
their climb to success. Home libraries report 


has 


continuation 


a greatly increased demand from these men for ° 


practical books. The librarian in charge of the 
technical department of one library, who kept 
account of the matter for some time, reported 
that an average of 100 men daily testified that 
they had first learned of the technical books 
for which they were asking, while in the army. 
From communities without libraries in all sec- 
tions of the country come letters asking for 
direct library service or for help in establishing 
local libraries. 

A new day is dawning for libraries. This 
generation may see the time when a community 
without a free library will be considered a back 
number—as much of a back number as we now 
consider a community without a free public 
school. 

Systematic work of the ,American Library 
Association with the American Expeditionary 
Forces began in January, 1918, when a dispatch 
office was established in Hoboken for the pur- 
pose of assembling books and placing them on 
the transports for the use of the men on the 
way overseas. It assumed increased impor- 
tance when General Pershing secured shipping 
space for fifty tons of books and magazines per 
month. This tonnage provided for about 
100,000 volumes monthly and was supplemented 
by shipments in Red Cross tonnage and on the 
decks of transports. Books were sent from 
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ASSOCIATION IN FRANCE 


MORGAN 


overseas dispatch offices at Newport News. 
Boston, Philadelphia and Brooklyn in addition 
to the original dispatch office at Hoboken. Af- 
ter the signing of the armistice, practically un- 
limited cargo space was granted and books 
were sent in greater number to satisfy the in- 
creased demand arising from the new condi- 
tions and from the educational program carried 
out by the army. Up to May 1, 1919, the 
American Library Association had shipped to 
France a total of about two and one-half mil- 
lion volumes. 

Headquarters for the overseas work were 
maintained in Paris at 10 Rue de l’Elysée in the 
one-time dwelling of the Papal Legate. There 
also a central library was opened, which was al- 
ways crowded and from which books were 
mailed daily direct to the men in the A. E. F. in 
response to their individual personal requests. 
Requests for as many as 2,000 books of non- 
fiction came in a single day. This service was 
made possible by the use of the franking privi- 
lege which General Pershing freely granted the 
organization. 

All agencies available for the distribution of 
books were used, thus avoiding needless dupli- 
cation and waste. As the service was extended, 
libraries were established in 638 Y. M. C. A. 
centres; in fifty-five K. of C. centres; in for- 
ty-one Salvation Army centres; in seventeen 
Y. W. C. A. centres; and seven J. W. B. centres, 
thirty-five Foyers du Soldat, as well as with 
a number of miscellaneous welfare organiza- 
tions such as the Moose and the Soldiers’ ani 
Sailors’ Club. Each section of the American 
ambulance service was given a bock collection 
and the work was extended to the Americans in 
the Polish army, and the Mallet Reserve, and 
to 718 military organizations and post schools. 
The same sort of service was given to the 
American troops in England and in Russia. 
11,000 books were sent to the American pris- 
oners in Germany. . 

In addition to the work of the Paris Head- 
quarters and the service rendered in ¢o-opera- 
tion with other organizations, the American 
Library Asscciation maintained regional li- 
braries in France and the occupied’ parts oi 
Germany, each at an important centre for the 
A. FE. F. or the Army of Occupation. Such cen- 
tres were: Brest and St. Nazaire, the ports of 
embarkation; Le Mans, a half-way place for 
troops homeward bound; Chaumont, the seat of 
Great Headquarters; Beaune, where the great 
University of the Army Education Commission 
was located; and Coblenz, with its branches wu} 
and down the Rhine, and back through the oc- 
cupied territory as far as Luxembourg; Gievres; 
Bordeaux; St. Aignan; Gondrecourt; Neui- 
chateau; Dijon; Nevers; Chatillon-sur-Seine; 
Tours; Treves; Savenay; Mars. 

At most of these points the library was 
housed in a building turned over to the Amer'- 
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can Library Association by the army or con- 
structed especially for library purposes. Each 
served the surrounding area, sending out 
smaller collections to the more isolated camps, 
too remote to permit the men to make regular 
use of the main collection. 

One of the most interesting phases of the 
work overseas was the supplying of American 
periodicals. The periodicals mailed under the 
onescent Burleson mailing privilege were 
turned over to the American Library Associa- 
tion and distributed in very large quantities. 
However, there were not enough to supply the 
demand and the ones that came were usually 
late, making it necessary to supplement the 
supply by subscriptions to current issues. Dur- 
ing the war, subscriptions were placed for only 
enough periodicals to supply the libraries di- 
rectly in charge of trained librarians. The Red 
Cross and other organizations were maintaining 
their own mailing lists. After the signing of 
the armistice, this service became very difficult 
and at the request of the other organizations 
the entire periodical service was turned over to 
the American Library Association, which com- 
piled one great mailing list containing addresses 
of 5,000 service points. The plan was to mail 
all magazines in unit packages, made up in 
America, one each week containing the current 
weeklies and two each month containing the 
current monthlies, a total of six packages for 
each month’s periodicals. Twenty-five hundred 
of these subscriptions are still (August) in 
force, making 1,500 packages each month, each 
containing from ten to fifteen magazines. 

The following are contained in each weekly 
package: Collier’s; Country Gentleman; Les- 
lie’s; Life; Literary Digest; New York Sunday 


Times; Outlook; Saturday Evening Post; 
Scientific American. 

The following are contained in the two 
monthly packages: American; Atlantic 


Monthly; Century; Current History; Every- 
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body's; Harper's Monthly; Miunsey’s; National 
Geographic; Outing; Popular Mechanics; Red 
Book ; Review of Reviews; Scribner’s; System; 
World’s Work. 

With the aid of a mailing list revised up to 
the last minute and the service of men detailed 
from .the Army Post Office, these packages are 
so addressed that each organization, whether 
located in the crowded centres of population, 
isolated, at some lonely point in the occupied 
area, Or moving to the point of debarkation, 
receives regularly its weekly parcel of current 
magazines. 

From the first the association was fortunate 
in the personnel of its overseas staff. Although 
it had the supervision of many men detailed 
from the army and from welfare organizations, 
there were only sixty-two workers paid by the 
American Library Association and wearing its 
uniform. Of these twenty-six were men and 
thirty-six were women. 

Dr. M. L. Raney, librarian of Johns Hopkins 
University Library, laid the foundations for the 
work of the American Library Association 
overseas. Burton FE. Stevenson, librarian of the 
Public Library of Chillicothe, O., and well 
known author, has been the European repre- 
sentative in charge throughout the development 
of the entire program. Dr. Herbert Putnam, 
Library of Congress, and general director of 
Library War Service, has been in France since 
the armistice. L. L. Dickerson, librarian of 
Grinnell College Library, organized the library 
for the A. E. F. University at Beaune, for which 
he received the decoration of Officer of the 
Academy from the French Minister of Instruc- 
tion. The army built a building for this library 
to seat 500 men, then doubled its capacity and 
finally provided for 1,500 men, and every night 
it was crowded. Mr. Dickerson had on his staff 
three trained American Library Association 
workers, and in addition sixty officers and men 
detailed for full or part time. 





TEMPO IN READING 


BY JOSEPH LEE 


Boston 


[In Boston Herald, August 20, 1919.] 


| partly agree with your correspondents who 
think the only way to read at all is to read fast. 
Reading at the pace at which many people 
meander through a volume is Jike learning our 
national hymn by ‘hearing “My” on Sunday, 
“country” on Tuesday, “teaser” on Wiednesday 
and “thee” on Thursday, Unless you haye qn un- 
usually retentive ear you will not by that method 
get a Convineing motion of the tune, The same is 
‘rue of reading books of discussion pr in- 
formation; 

If Antony thad thad to take this speech at the 
rate that most people read social gr political phil- 
osophy, Brutus would haye remaiped boss of Rome 
until Cassius got tired of him, . It is the rarest 


thing for readers when they have finished a book 
to have amy notion of what it was all about. They 
can answer questions on isolated points, but have 
gleaned no notion of the ideas which the author 
intended to convey, By the time they have 
reached the conclusion the problem stated at the 
outset has been overlaid by the mental strata of a 
dezen weeks—a rise in stocks, a notable disap- 
pointment in dove er golf, jhe advent of a new hat, 
the disgovery of a hundred new reasons why 
senators who hate Wilson casmot raitify the treaty. 
An argument foses its cogency those 


Hyde! 


conditions, 
The way to read is to read a bo@k 4 day. Fape- 
cially that is the way to learn, Parents should feed 
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books to their children at some period during the 
learning years (for this purpose from ten to four- 
teen or thereabouts) which they can be trusted to 
devour at some such rate as that. Of course, if 
they are good books, that is alll the better—Scott 
and Dickens for preference—and they will take 
to these if read aloud to them at first. But better 
a diet of blood and thunder than never devour 
books at all. They must strike their gait while 
they are young and gobble some kind of literature 
as if it were ice cream cones if they are ever to 
Show real speed. 

But there is another wholly different way of 
reading—reading to hear or see. It may be pos- 
sible to some people to take im show music at a 
rapid pace, to hear in three seconds Hamlet’s solilo- 
quy as it should be spoken—just as they say 
Mozart could hear a whole symphony at once. 
But I imagine very few people can perform this 
feat. There may also be those who can, in a frac- 
tion of a second, picture how the heroine looked 
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when she said: “Edmond—my lord—if I had 
known—” but most of us need a longer time ade- 
quately to call up her image. 

For literature time is the essence of the 
contract. I mean, of course, time spent in read- 
ing, not in anatomical research. After you have 
read and loved him a moderate dose of informa- 
tion ion the author's less obvious allusions may 
be retained, but acquaintance is not ‘best cul- 
tivated at the operating ttable or the morgue. 
Snail pace advance, halted every other step by the 
cold douche of unwelcome information, is the 
favorite device of pedagogues for inoculating 
against appreciation of the classics and has tri- 
umphed even over Shakespeare's art. 

Of course the best medium for the best books 
is reading aloud—an art certain of rebirth when 
we learn that some things cannot be hurried. 

It is all a matter of the right tempo: speed for 
thought, unhurried rhythm for art. A reader is a 
person who has mastered both. 


aut 








UP-TO-DATE 


BY ROLAND CORTHELL 


A SMOKELESS TERMINAL. 

Chicago is to have a new $50,000,000 Union 
‘Station, which will be gasless, smokeless and 
steamless, this delightful condition beimg at- 
tained by a system of slots in the ceilings of the 
viaducts over the track centre line, these slots 
connected by flues with ventilating fans which 
remove the deleterious air. 

cucmeaiiieliaed 
JUVENILE FINANCE. 

The late J. P. Morgan said he would lend any 
amount of money to a man of character, but 
nothing to one of bad repute, no matter what his 
security. Some wéstern banks seem to hold the 
same .opmaon. Last year banks in Mississippi 
loaned $40,000 to boys and girls, mostly under 
eighteen, members of agricultural clubs, to pur- 
chase improved seed and pure-bred pigs and 
calves. So far as known not a single boss has oc- 
curred, although no collateral was given and the 
motes had no ‘responsible endorsers. Kansas 
‘banks put out $75,000 in the same way, without 
loss. These agricultural clubs are teaching chil- 
dren not only how to greatly increase produc- 
tion, but business ethics as well. Wall street 
would gladly see that kind of instruction ex- 
tended to all parts of the country.—The Wall 
Street Journal Straws. 

onsale 
DUCTILITY OF PLATINUM. 

Platinum is marvelously ductile. A singie 
ounce of this wonderful metal can be drawn out 
into a wire long enough to reach from Santiago, 
Chili, across the continent to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, a distance of 1,800 miles.. The wire itself 
when stretched to this incredible distance is so 
fine as to be practically invisible, and yet it holds. 


——g— 
Concrete emplacements portholed for rifle and 





machine guns have been so placed in the Pullman 
Trust and Savings Bank building, Pullman, I!l., 
that they command a full view of the entire bank- 
ing house. The guns are to be manned by ex-sol- 
dier employees of the bank. Drills, like fire drills in 
big buildings and on steamships, have taught the 
employees who might besubjectedtothe fire of the 
guns what to do in case an alarm is given. The) 
know when and how to drop in order to let 
raiders have the full benefit of the flow of bullet: 
from the machine guns. 
The deterrent value of the equipment 

regarded ‘highly. It is the opinion of the under- 


writens that few burglaries will be attempted 
against banks known to be equipped with 
machine guns and rifles. The  bullet-pnovoi 


“boxes” in the bank will permit the employees 
manning the guns to command the field without 
exposing themselves to the fire of revolvers, ani 
in the event of an attack in force the bank employ- 
ees will ibe able to hold off the attackers until rein- 


forcements can be brought up. 
a eee 


Training thousands of batteries of movie 
machines on the quarters where ignorance ani 
illiteracy hide true American democracy from 
9,000,000 foreign-born or uniformed people, the 
National Catholic War Council has started a 
nation-wide campaign of civic education that wil! 
enlist 20,000 workers. Behind a barrage of pa- 
tniotically educational films, fitted for the compre- 
hension of every foreigner and of every illiter- 
ate, regiments of minute-men, trained to the lan- 
guage and customs of these classes, will fight to 
bring to them the real meaning of democracy. 
their rights and obligations under the America" 
democratic government and the fundamental prii- 
ciples of industrial justice. Until every district. 
darkened to true Americanism, is so enlightened 
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that bolshevism can not breed there, the civic 
campaigners of the National Catholic War 
Council declare that they will never let up in this 
most vital of all-post-war activities. 

ye ae 


There is no more fascinating subject than the 
utilization of waste. Search for hidden treasure 
has always lured men to danger and even death. 
But through ignorance man has thrown away 
untold millions of value in his hands and under 
his feet. The cotton seed, until a few years ago, 
was only a nuisance to the southern farmer. The 
refuse of the slaughter house—once a menace to 
health—is now used to the last ounce. And now 
the railroads of the country are beginning to 
realize that they have for nearly a century been 
throwing into the scrap heap a thousand things 
which with ia little attention could become as 
good as new. One railroad is thus saving a mii- 
lion doHars a year. One road turned back last 
January over $100,000 worth of small tools, 
which had been repaired and made good for 
further long service. Heretofore, these tools— 
hatchets, sledge-hammers, picks, wheelbarrows, 
etc—would have been broken wp and. sold for 
junk, 

——— 

Indian Harbor, Indiana, is to have $12,000,000 
spent in building on 350 acres 2,000 homes for 
10,000 laborers ; all in preparation of a new stecl 
plant. 

Qe 

Under government control of the railroads of 
the United States there were 1,590 annual 
passes to “wives, daughters, and other rela- 
tives” of railroad officials (not employees) and 
1,096 annual Pullman passes to wives, daughters 
and other relatives of those officials on all rail- 
roads in the United States issued in one year. 

—o 

Chicago’s population on July 1 by scientific 
estimates ‘was 3,059,396; the megro population is 
unexpectedly low, 61,744; whites of native par- 
entage, 622,194; of foreign parentage, 1,277,781; 
whites foreign born, 1,093,705; there are 92,742 
more males than women; 111,875 _ illiterates 
above ten years of age. 

—_— 

The race riot in Chicago led to such a whole- 
sale exodus of residents that 5,000 voters ‘have 
been eliminated from ‘the rolls, 

_ —o— 
Millions of dollars worth of furs from the far 
North recently reached New York. A large por- 
tion of the furs were transshipped to New York 
lor September sales. The furs represent years of 
work by thousands of trappers. The insurance on 
one Consignment was $500,000. The furs traveled 


by ocean, lake, river, dog team and men on 
snowshoes, 





pile RN 
2,000,000 BUTTERFIES A YEAR. 

Boston has many remarkable women, among 
them ‘Mrs. William A. Rieff, wife of Professor 
Rieff, Harvard’s entomologist. The — brilliant 
idea occurred to her some years ago that dead 


butterflies were good for sométhing beside con- 
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signmefit to scientific museums. Beautiful 
creations as they are, why not put them where 
all could see and admire them—viz., in 
lockets, brooches, pins, trays and various knick- 
knacks? She has done it, and today has 
men in Peru, Colombia, Japan, South Africa, 
Madagascar, Morocco, Australia, New Zealand, 
Sumatra, Central America and Alaska, risk- 
ing their lives to capture the lovely and 
gorgeous butterflies, 700 of which she needs 
each day to fill her orders. 

—--0 

A HANDY TRUCK. 

Heretofore a load of grain had to be 
shovelled by hand from ‘the truck into the 
freight car. Now the latest electric truck is in 
three divisions—runs alongside the car, dumps 
a third its load directly into the car—then the 
second compartment’s contents, and then the 
third. A little hand shovelling is necessary to 
empty each section, but there is a large saving 
of time and labor. 





<nciiaa 
UP-TO-DATE ICELAND. 

Far away and frigid Iceland is keeping step 
with the world’s commercial progress. It is to 
harness the power of its largest river, the 
Thjorsa. Six large stations will appropriate 
more than 1,000,000 horse power. The current 
will be delivered at Reykjavik, less than 100 
miles distant, to turn the wheels of its indus- 
tries and light its homes, stores and factories. 

—— 
MARVELS MULTIPLY. 

A recent invention, thoroughly tested and 
proved, makes it possible to send five tele- 
phone conversations over one wire at the same 
time and forty telegrams over one pair of wires 
simultaneously. The capacity of existing lines 
for telephone and telegraph service is by this 
remarkable device enormously increased. 

SS —— 
WAR’S AFTERMATH. 

Wonderful compensations often fdllow great 
deprivations. The Surgeon General of the 
United States army, in the beneficent work he 
is doing in the reconstructing of maimed and 
mutilated soldiers, is bringing to light unknown 
aml unsuspected talents which only the seeming 
cruelties of war would have ever revealed. 
Private John Aversa—a young tailor of Balti- 
more—was wounded in the wrist and unfitted 
to continue his occupation. But the investiga- 
tions of the Sungeon General revealed the posses- 
sion by the young man of marked talent as a 
sculptor. Many similar discoveries are coming 
to light as this noble work of salvaging manhood 
goes on. 

ae Ds 
WOMAN IN THE PULPIT. 

It isn’t very long ago since only two profes- 
sions opened their doors to women, viz., teach- 
ing and nursing. Now, what door is closed 
against her? Even the pulpit has been invaded 
by her in her steady march toward equality with 
man! and today there are a thousand regularly 
ordained women ministers in the country, 
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- ‘THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE* 
Henry Louis* Mencken of Baltimore, a young 


man well under forty, an author at twenty-one, 
and of many books since, ‘has a vast storehouse of 
information about men and their doings, the criti- 
cal instinct intensely cultivated, dare-devil courage, 
inventive skill in compelling attention to what 
he writes, and masterful art in expression. 

His latest book, “The American Language,” is 
captivating to the last degree, but we warn tradi- 
tionalists to give it a wide-berth, for they cannot 
read it and sleep nights. He 4s a greater terror to 
crystallized grammarians than is the League of 
Nations to Senator Lodge. The Bolshevistscreate 
less consternation in financial circles than does 
Mencken among self-satisfied school men. He is 
fascinatingly fierce in this arraignment of formal 
grammar, brilliantly brutal in dealing with the 
static teacher. We pity any one who cares not 
and dares not to read such a ibook, for it is more 
entertaining than Mutt and Jeff, and more en- 
trancing than John McCormack.’ It is more 
linguistically informing than any other book we 
have seen, and should be read for its wealth of 
critical knowledge regardless ( its pedagogical 
virulence. — 

It is a book we shall always bite within reach 
in our study, for there are a multitude of irevela- 
tions in dt, notably in the chapter on ‘Proper 
Names in America.” ‘Here are facts that are in- 
teresting if not mportant. In the New York tele- 
phone directory, which must be limited to persons 
of some success in life, there are 1,500 names 
beginning with Z and only one of the surnames 
is Anglo-Saxon—Zacharius—and even that came 
originally from the Greek. 

In the National House of Representatives (in 
the last Congress) there were these names: 





*“The Ameriéan Language.” Preliminary Inquiry 
into the Development of PRE. inthe United States. 
By Henry Louis Mencken. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. Cloth. 374 pp. 6% by 9%. 
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Esch, Estopinal, Tocht, 
Heintz, Kohn, Kiess, Kreider, La Guerdia, 
Kraus, Lazaro, Lehbach, Ramjul, Segel, Zihl- 
man, Kalamanole, de Veyra, Davila, Yangko, 
“and enough Irishmen to organize a parlia- 
ment in Dublin.” In Boston Sullivan and 
Murphy are ahead of any English name except 
Smith. There are more than thirty pages of illu- 
minating curious facts about “Proper Names in 
America.” 

There are ‘thousands of interesting comments 
such as: The purists insist upon “got” but mot 
upon “forgot.” In fact “gotten” signifies a com- 
pleted action, and “got” a continuing action, as 
“IT have gotten what I came for” but “I have got 
the measles.” “Yes” comes from “gea-se” 
(iso-be-it). 

But it is when he lets himself loose on the 
schoolma‘ams that the forgets all social proprieties. 
“ven professors’ wives are not above occasiona! 
bogglings of the cases of pronouns and the con- 
jugations of verbs.” “Speech itself, indeed, 
would become almost impossible if the gram- 
marians could follow their own rules unfailingly.” 

“A school boy is actually instructed in the 
structure and organization of a tongue that he 
never hears at all, and seldom reads.” “The pedant 
is eternally convinced that pigeon-holing and 
relabeling are contributions to knowledge.” 

‘The chief champion of reform in grammar js 
dealt with after this fashion : “Hiow is this revolu- 
tionary aiim set forth? By a meticulous and 
merciless splitting of hairs, a gigantic manufac- 
ture of classifications amd swb-classifications, a 
colossal display of professional bombast and 
flatulence.” 

That our readers may distinctly understand that 
in this really most wonderful book there is some 
blistering sarcasm we close with one of many of 
those sentences: “The elementary study of the 
National language is almost monopolized by 
dullards. Children are taught it by men and 
women who observe it inaccurately and “expound 
it ignorantly. English in its most formal 


shapes as chiefly taught by those who cannot write 
it decently.” 


Bacharach, Dupre, 


as <0 @-0-@-0-@-e- 
hl 





THE NEGRO PROBLEM 


It ts altogether probable that ultimate good will 
‘come ito the colored race through the horrors of 
Washington and Chicago. So mote it be, for 
good to them is good for alll. 

It has certainly aroused public sentiment in the 
South as well as in the North against lynching. 
A group of leaders in American civic life has 
taken this problem in hand. From San Antonio, 
Texas, to Cambridge, Massachusetts, there is a 
demand that must be theeded that lynching must 
cease. 

Secondly, there is to be a real insistence upon 
some show of justice in dealing with individual 
negroes under charges. In Washington and in 
Chicago there. were many cases in which entirely 
innocent negro women as well as men, who could 
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by no possibility have been guilty, were dealt with 
mercilessly. os 

This will stop, not alone from a sense of justice 
hut from a fear of consequences. It has bong been 
true ithat a white man has not picked a quarrel 
with a colored man when chances were even. A 
white man has had wholesome respect for a 
colored man when they were by themselves and 
each had a fair chance, but witite men en masse 
have been very courageous in lynching a negro 
and doing various thingis to ‘him. 

Now, the colored people can use the mass-play 
so fiendishly that they are to be wholesomely 
respected. Tihey are not likely to be tempted io 
break loose elsewhere as they did in Washington 
and Chicago. 

There are evidences that Bolshevistic leaders 
see great gain in using the colored people in their 
demand for a class-war socially and industrially. 

Causes for uprisings are likely to befewerin the 
future than in the past. There are mow too many 
colored people in every northern industrial centre 
to make it wholesome to give cause for a race 
war, 

— ———_ ——-#- -0-@-e- ¢-e-—________—_- 


BOLSHEVIK AIMS AND IDEALS* 


Here is what the publishers say of an unusual 
book :-— ° 

“There has been much argument about 
Bolshevism.’ ‘Here tis the simple truth: brief, as 
impartial as truth can be, every sentence of it in- 
forming. It is the most hucid statement that has 
been made of the essential facts of the develop- 
ment of the movement and of movements counter 
to it in Russia.” 

We are certain that Bolshevism is imtensely 


promoted in every city in the United States where 


it is publicly oriticised by partisan leaders: 
by friends of capitalists; by political, religious, 
educational reactionaries; by persons who have 
been oritics of labor movements. Bolshevism 
even an ats worst form has a certain subcurrent 


, of sympathy in every nook and corner of the civi- 


lized world. 

lf there is to be a class war the Devil knows 
better than the Lord does—we speak popularly 
and not ‘theollogically—who will be lined up with 
the anti+capitalistic class : by the capitalists is 
meant those in business, in politics, in college, 
and in churches who play the same game in con- 
serving traditions. 

It is a misfortune that the profiteering suspects 
are publicly champions of conservatism of tradi- 
tions, unfortunate because it places all prominent 
anti-Bolshevists fin the class with those from 
whom the Bolsheviki will recruit their forces. 
When a concern is charged with hoarding mil- 
lions of pounds of sugar, millions of bushels of 
Wheat or barrels of flour, millions of eggs, an un- 
comfortable number of men and-women say: “I’m 
se surprised.” When men gio to prison for de- 
Tauding the government out of a million dollars 
i" Income tax, the same remark is made by 


~ i eas 
Againolshevilk Aims and Ideals and Russia's Revolt 


olsh ” ev : 
pany, Cloth * aaa York: MacmiNan Com- 
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persons who are far removed from the Bolshevis- 
tic class, but they are creating a Bolshevik atti- 
tude of public mind. 

iWe all need to read with care a book of the 
mature of “Bolshevik Aims and = Ideals, and 
Russia’s Revolt Against Bolshevism.” 

The only hope of America and the world is in 
an attitude of the public mind which shall be 
more horrified by the ultimate goal of Bolshev- 
ists than of men in business; in social, religious, 
and educational ‘activities. 

In “Guy Mammnering” one of the ideal young 
men was arrested to the surprise of every one, but 
the government said in substance: “When the 
issue anises he will be the most dangerous of our 
enemies.” 

Today every one of the one hundred million 
Americans is either a prospeotive Bolshevist or 
anti-Bolshevist, and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that every one should see the end of the 
game in their aim. 

Probably ninety million of ws believe in 
several of their ideals, probably not ten million 
believe in the end tihey have in view. 

The Bolshevists’ propagandists talk only of the 
delightful features, mild features to the mildly 
dissatisfied, and from that down they temper the 
heat and cold according to the temperament of 
the listener. As Congressman Robert Luce says, 
they talk of skating on thin ice or sitting on a 
volcano according to jone’s preference for heat or 


cold. 


We need to know that Levine and Zinovieff 
have said officially: “The chief task which we set 
ourselves at the very begimning of the war was to 
turn the imperialistic war into a civil war”; that 
Liebknecht wrote: “Not civil geace, but 
civil war—that is our slogan.” In the end there 
will be no “No Man’s Land” between lovers of 
civil peace and lovers of civil war. All talk of 
teaching the Bolshevik aims by stressing the 
desirable and attractive things iis like appealing to 
firemen to see what brilliant colors the flames 
make in a holocaust, or of asking a family to con- 
sider the benefits of water when escape from 
a cloud-burst requires intense speeding. ‘There 
is ‘a time to listen to the artistic effect of brillant 
colors, but mot by firemen wn ‘action ; there isa time 
to explain the sanitary effect of using much water, 
but not to a family pursued by a flood in a 
canyon. There is nothing better in Bolshevism 
than its worst because you can have no Bolshevik 
rule that does not go to the bitter end. It was 
not started for peace but for diabolical war, not 
for Russia but for every civilized land. It is not 
a question of the wrongs we suffer under Jaw and 
order but of those we shall suffer under lawless 
disorder. 


The United States was not ready to go to war 
until we realized what would happen to us after 
Germany crushed France and England. We do 
not want ta make war on Russian Bolshevists, but 
we will go to any extent rather than have Russian 
Bolshevists “nationalize our. daughters” and put 
an end forever to all hope of democracy, for which 
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our sons laid down their hives that our grand- 
children might enjoy a world democracy. 

After reading many books by the friends and 
foes of Bolsheviki we earnestly advise the reading 
of these ninety pages on “Bolshevik Aims and 
Ideals” as the safest, sanest, just and wholesome 
book for school people in 1919-20. 
~0-@ @@-0-@-e—  — — —— 


A GRATIFYING RECOGNITION 


A professor of education who is changing uni- 
versities this September writes :— 

“Once more I have had borne upon me the in- 
creasing value I set upon the Journal of Educa- 
tion. The past week | have been going over 
my magazines, preparatory to packing, and 
when I came to the files of the Journal of Edu- 
cation for the past two years, | thought I’d 
glance through them and clip the articles which 
were especially pertinent to my new work and 
discard the others. To make a long story short, 
I ended by a decision to pack up the lot — hardly 
a number which did not have something whica 
I am sure I shall need.” 


oO 
o-oo 


PENNIMAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


The University of Pennsylvania is setting the 
universities of the country a notable example in 
that it has a library of more than thirteen thou- 
sand volumes on education and is adding 
thereto more than two thousand volumes a 
year. ‘The selections are made largely under 
the direction and uponthe advice of Dean Frank 
P. Graves of the School of Education. Dean 
Graves devotes much thought to the schemes 
of selecting books. Each year a few lines are 
emphasized. Every field of education is care- 
fully studied. Textbooks of early times are 
especially collected and now there is a move- 
ment to have the later books autographed. 
The library was founded and is generously pro- 
vided for by Dr. James Hosmer Penniman, 
but it is styled the Maria Hosmer Memorial 


Library of Education. 
—____—___——_-0--@-0- > -0+-@-e-—_______—_—_- 


NOBLE STANDARD 


Among the aims of the Children’s Bureau, Julia 
Lathrop, director, as imdicated in “Standards of 
Ghild Welfare,” which you can have by writing 
Miss Lathrop, care Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington D. C., are: The raising of tthe age at which 
American children are permitted to enter indus- 
itry; a more stringent control of the conditions 
upon which young people are allowed to’ assume 
the industrial obligations of maturity; the pro- 
hibition of all employment of children under six- 
teen, except during vacation periods; the estab- 
lishment of higher age limits in certain occupa- 
tions; the prohibition of all juvenile employment 
in dangerous trades; the establishment of 
physical and educational tests; and the handling 
of the entire problem of juvenile jJabor with 
greater consideration for the national welfare. 

———_—_————#- @-€-@-0--@-e- 
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HANDLEY’S WINCHESTER 


Winchester, Virginia, is destined to be one of 
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the most interesting educational cities in America, 
thanks to John Handley, born in Ireland, 1835, who 
came to the United States in 1854, worked at the 
carpenter's trade in Washington, and studied lay 
on the side from nineteen to twenty-six years of 
age, when he went to Scranton, Pennsylvania, and 
entered upon the practice of law, and became 
president judge of Lackawanna county. He 
amassed a fortune ‘by fortunate investments in cit 
lands and coal lands, and upon his death at sixty 
years of age, left the city of Wimchester 4 
Handley Fund which was to accumulate for twenty 
years. It now amounts to more than $1,750,000, 
The trustees of the fund sought the advice of the 
General Education Board, whose report on 
“Private Endowment and Public Education” may 
be had gratis by applying to the General Educa- 
tion Board, 61 Broadway, New York city. Every 
educator interested in this remarkable  educa- 
tional proposition will send for it promptly. Fred- 
erick E. Clerk, assistant superintendent of Clevoe- 
land, has accepted the superintendency 0; 
Winchester schools under the Handley Fund 
with conditions unsurpassed for ideal educational 
achievement. 
oo or oe 


TO IMPROVE MATHEMATICAL TEACHING 


The General Education Board ,has announced 
the appropriation of $16,000 to be used by th 





National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments of the National Mathematical Associi- 


tion of America in financing a study looking to 
improvements in the mathematical curriculum o! 


the secondary schools of the country. The 
committee is composed of college, university 
and high school professors, who will devote 
about a year to the work, and includes Pro- 
fessors Crathorne, University of Illinois: 
Moore, University of Cincinnati; Moore, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Smith, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Tecb- 
nology; Young, Dartmouth College; Evans, 


Charlestown High School, Boston, and Fobert 
and Crane, Technical High School, Chicago. 





Apparently all schools are supplied with teacl- 
ers, but dt has been done in many cases in low: 
ering the requirements when necessary. State 
Attorney Generals have instructed county super 
intendents that they were justified in making 
concessions when necessary. 


‘Dr. William H. Allen’s “Public Service” fot 
‘September thas ithirty fresh and breezy sugge* 
tons for “A Running Start for Next School 
Year,” and it is all fountain and no 
matter; all m the best of hopeful, helpful spirit. 


sewage 


The increased price of school books is almost 
negligible so far as the cost per pupil is col 
cerned, and yet one city board of education wen 
into a rage at an increase of fifteen per cent. 


From all parts of the country come reports ¢ 


large entering classes in colleges, universities 274 
State normal schools. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. 


IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


he summer session of the State Normal 
School with its mid-summer Institute for superin- 
tendents and Rural Life Conference broke all 
records for attendance, enthusiasm and educa- 
tional service. 

All superintendents of the state were there tor 
the superintendents’ week, and all Smith-Hughes 
and Smith-Lever workers and other rural spe- 
cialists were there for the Rural Life Conference, 
but the real surprise was the attendance of more 
than 300 teachers for the entire summer session, 
many of whom were college and university gradu- 
ates and high school teachers. This feature is 
not only new but a genuine surprise. 

Principal E. L. Silver has been toning up his 
faculty for the summer ‘session as well as during 
the year, having several high quality university 
people in service. 

All this Normal School progress is in keeping 
with the mew New Hampshire educational spirit. 
The Journal of Education has more than once 
during the last few months called attention to the 
pace set by New Hampslire since FE. W. 
Butterfield became oommissioner of education. 
His leadership has been most pronounced along 
lines of intensifying scholastic qualifications an1 
professional enthusiasm. 

Although we gave a good summary of the new 
school code we reprint much of it in this con- 
nection :— 

There is a state board of education, consist- 
ing of five members, in addition to the governor 
as member ez-officio. The members shall not be 
technical educators nor professionally engaged in 
school work, but public spirited and interested 
citizens willing to serve the state without pay 
and to give the time necessary for an 
understanding of the educational needs of the 
state, and of the best way to supply them. 

The state board shall have the same powers 
of management, supervision and direction over 
all public schools in this state as the directors of 
the ordinary business corporation have over the 
business of the corporation, except as its powers 
and duties may be limited by law. Tit may make 
all rules and regulations necessary for the man- 
agement of its own business and for the conduct 


of its officers, employees and ‘agents, and further 


may make such rules and regulations as mav 
seem desirable to secure the efficient administra- 
ton of the public schools, and it shall be the duty 
of school boards and employees of school dis- 
tricts to comply with the rules and regulations 9} 
the state board. E 

ss. State board shall prescribe the qualifica- 
‘ons and duties of all superintendents and assist- 
ant Superintendents and teachers emploved in the 
Public schools, the subjects required to be taught 
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Preparation is itself service. Preparation is patriotism.—M. N. Todd. 
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and the minimum educational standards for all 
grades of the public schools. 

The state board shall employ a skilled execn- 
tive officer who shall have had training and ex- 
perience in educational work. Said commissioner 
shall be appointed for an indefinite term and said 
board ‘shall fix his salary and prescribe his duties 
exicept as the same may be prescribed by law. 
Said commissioner need not be a resident of the 
state at the time of his appomtment. 

The state board shall exercise the powers and 
perform the duties now exercised and performed 
by the superintendent of public instruction, the 
trustees of the state normal schools, the state 
board for vocational educatiion, and shall 
take over the business of the above named of- 
ficers and boards. 

The state board shall combine the several 
school districts in the state into supervisory 
unions consisting of one or more school districts. 
It shall supervise the expenditure of ‘all moneys 
appropriated under this act or otherwise, and in- 
spect all institutions in which or by which such 
moneys are used. It shall prepare a budget for 
such expenditures. It. may employ lecturers and 
publish and distribute books and pamphlets on 
education and educational subjects. 

Upon consultation with the local school boards 
in each of said supervisory unions and upon the 
nomination by said school boards of a suitable 
and competent person, the state board — shail 
employ such person as superintendent. 

The state board shall fix the salary or salaries 
ef the superintendent and ‘assistant superintend- 
ents for the supervisory unions, but any union 
may add such sum as it sees fit to the salary of 
the superintendent or assistant ‘superintendent as 
fixed by the state board, and in that event the 
treasurer of the union shall pav one-half of such 
excess salary or salaries into the state treasury, 
the pronortion for each district to be as deter- 
mined by the supervisory board for each union. 
The salaries of all sunerintendents and assistant 
superintendents shall be paid by the state treas- 
urer monthly. 

Superintendents shall nominate and school 
hoards elect all teachers emploved in the schools 
in their union. Swunerintendents shall direct and 
supervise the work of these teachers and for 
cause mav remove a teacher or other emplovee 
of the district. Ms 

A standard school is one maintained for at 
least thirty-six weeks in each year, in a suitable 
and sanitary ‘building, equipped with approved 
furniture. beoks, mans «and other necessarv apoli- 
ances, taught by an approved teacher, directed 
and supervised by an approved superintendent, 
with suitable provision for the care of the healt) 


and physical welfare of all pupils, , 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE TEACHING PROFESSION IS GETTING 
BETTER EVERY YEAR. 
hic » BY A. H. WILDE 
Dean of Education, Boston University 


Is this true? Are not teachers saying they cannot live 
on their salaries, must leave the profession and go where 
they can earn a living? Yes, but—— 

There is not the same purposeless drift into the pro- 
fession that there was. Now fewer people become teach- 
ers because they know of nothing else to do. 

Fewer students are entering normal schools, fewer are 
graduated and become teachers; but this is raising sala- 
ries, the schools being compelled to bid for the services 
of teachers. Everywhere salaries are going up—not as 
fast and as much,as they should, but still they are going 
up, and on the permanent basis of a clearer public under- 
standing of the significance of the teacher’s work. 

Men are returning from the war and re-entering the 
schools. The anticipation that they would find the schools 
too prosaic after their experiences in the army has 
proved unfounded. And these men are bringing with 
them a new sense of discipline and of human values— 
personal, national and international. 

Teaching is becoming more scientific every year, and 
skill in teaching is more readily and more fully ascer- 
‘tained. 

Tenure is becoming more secure. Both in law and in 
practice the competent teacher is finding his appointment 
less and less dependent upon the personal whim or prej- 
udice of school executives or school boards. 

Pensions are making wider provision every year for 
old age and disability. While not yet as liberal as they 
should be, the trend is in the right direction, and the very 
provision of pensions for teachers recognizes them as 
public servants and as engaged in a privileged vocation. 

The tendency ‘is toward greater democracy in the 
schools —toward larger participation of teachers in the 
management of the schools. 

The solidarity of the profession was never so great as 
now. There is a keener fellow-feeling, more cohesion, 
more interest of each teacher in the work and welfare of 
every other. 

The apologetic attitude among teachers is passing. The 
war has shown them what they count for, and they work 
with clearer aims and with greater perseverance to real- 
ize these aims. 

More teachers in service are increasing their own at- 
tainments by advanced study in extension courses and 
summer terms, and by travel. Soon the unenterprising 
teacher will be out-distanced and will 
making the standards of the profession. 

The literature helpful to better teaching is every year 
becoming more abundant, more inspiring and more acces- 
sible. Research is rapidly augmenting material in educa- 
tional theory, and teachers coming into acquaintance with 
it find it a delight to apply this theory in the classroom. 

Associations of teachers are increasing in number and 
in effective discussion of educational problems. It is a 
mark of the better teacher that he is familiar with the 
literature of his field and with the 
group. 


have no part in 


discussions of his 


—— 
THE LOCATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
BY W. H. HALL 
West Hartford, Conn. 

“Still sits the schoolhouse by the road” in many country 
communities of New England. “By the road,” because 
in earlier days it was customary for peonle to locate their 
heuses by the roadside, and naturally that custom would 
prevail in regard to other buildings. “By the road” also 
because of the prevalence of the idea of using for such 
a purpose land that was of little value for other purposes, 


Geographical limits had much to do with the choice of a 
site for the schoolhouse. 

I am writing this article in a little Connecticut coun- 
try village, among the hills, where there are about twenty 
houses scattered along the two principal streets, but 
there is no schoolhouse in sight. The children go to 
school in two opposite directions about a mile over 
the hill to one roadside schoolhouse, where there are only 
two dwellings in sight, and down the valley a mile and a 
half to another schoolhouse by the road. Apparently, 
in the location of these buildings, more consideration was 
given to the selection of sites in geographical centres of 
outlying sections than to the convenience and welfare of 
the children in the village. Here is a fine opportunity 
to erect a modern school building on a large lot in the 
village, organize a good graded school, and transport the 
scholars from the outlying sections. But the people 
probably have not thought of any such plan, and will not 
for some time to come, and when they do will be afraid 
of increased expenses. 

The the road 
jectionable in many cases if 


would not be so ob- 
the people would provide 
large school yards in the rear or on the side, and put 
forth some effort to beautify the grounds, and provide 
facilities for various games, and even establish gardens, 
according to the suggestions of John Dewey in “The 
School and Society.” 


schoolhouses by 


In many of the larger villages and more populous com- 


munities, the schoolhouses, although much larger and 
better, still sit beside the road. While convenience of 
access has been considered in their location, but little 


attention has been paid to providing ample accommoda- 
tions for playgrounds, gardens, etc. In the cities many 
of the school buildings, when first erected, were located 
on large grounds, but the rapid increase in school popu- 
lation has necessitated large additions to the school build- 
ings from time to time, until in many cases all avail- 
able space has been utilized, and the school authorities 
are ina quandary as to what to do next. 

A happy solution of the city problem, as it seems to 
the writer, would be to sell the valuable city property, 
purchase farms of twenty-five or thirty 


nearby 


acres in the 


erect modern buildings with special 
adaptation to the latest and best system of school work, 
provide convenient and comfortable homes for the teach- 
ers, and transport the school children daily from their 


homes in the city to the school, where they may enjoy the 


country, 


advantages of school life and work in an environment 
of pure air, bright sunshine, and the beauties of nature. 
The serious problem in connection with such a scheme 
is that of transportation, and there is some one keen 
enough and skilled enough to solve that, when once the 
The subject of Americanization 
is now engaging the attention of our patriotic and edu- 
cational leaders. While it is expected that much may be 
accomplished in behalf of the adult foreigner, it is con- 
ceded that chief, hope centres in the children of 
foreign parentage. In our cities and manufacturing vil- 
lages, these children abound. And in the dis- 
tricts of New England many of the farms that have been 
in possession of the old 


demand actually arises. 


our 
country 
families for generations have 
passed into the hands of foreigners, with large families 
of children. What can be done in the line of American- 
ization, more effective in its influence, than to make our 
public schools so attractive, so surrounded and equipped, 
as to convey the impression to all beholders that they 
hold a high place in our estimation and plans, and espe- 
cially that 


through them it 


is purposed to cultivate a 
true love of nature, and an appreciation of country life 
and pursuits such as characterizes every true American, 


whether he lives in the country or city, 
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SO—AS. KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, A BULWARK. 
a : [Boston Evening Record.! 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education :— : eee Te , 
Lofty notes of Christianity and patriotism are struck 
by the Knights of Columbus at the National Convention 
in Buffalo. None appeal more to the sober minded peo- 
ple of the United Statés than the irrevocable declaration 
against the threatened inroads into this country of Bolshe- 
vism. In this hour when the anchérs are losing their 
holds on the rock of stable government, the staunch af- 
firmation of patriotic purpose to cling fast to the Con- 
stitution, to law and to order, on the part of this great or- 
ganization comes as a clarion note of cheer. The Knights 
of Columbus did noble work during the war. They took 
their places on the battle line and in the equally impor- 
tant activities behind the line. Now the Knights swear 
renewed fealty to the Republic and declare their purpose 
to present united front against any agency which threat- 
ens to do it harm. Such an earnest, loity, uselfish pur- 
pose, coming at this time, will act as a mighty bulwark 
of safety. 


I should like to receive information through the col- 
ums of your paper as to the proper use of the correlatives 
fa and as. 

Is so to be preferred to as for the antecedent adverb? 
Is it better to say: “He kept silent sv long as he was able” 
rather than “He kept silent as long as he was able”? 

I have recently heard the statement made that so is 
the antecedent adverb to be used in negative expressions, 
and as in affirmative comparisons; for example, “He is 
not so tall as I,” but affirmatively “He is as tall as I.” 

In President Wilson’s statement on the demands of the 
railroad shopmen, which | read in the Boston Herald of 
August 26, I noted this sentence: “It will certainly be 
lowered so soon as there are settled conditions of produc- 
tion and of commerce; that is, so soon as the treaty of 
peace is ratified.” 

President Wilson, who is admitted to be a master of 
the English language, seems to prefer so for the ante- akties 
cedent adverb even in affirmative sentences. : . 

Charles’ uncle was a tall man, and one day when he 
had Charles out for a walk he forgot the length of a 
to the comparative merits of these little words so and as. child's step, and poor Charis ie nem rune to beep 

up. They came to a rise in the grade of the walk and 
Frances A, White. Charles stopped and said: “Oh, uncle, please change into 
Foxboro, Mass., August 26, 1919. low; I just can’t make it on high.”—Chicago Tribune. 


If it is within the province of your paper to discuss 
grammatical points, I shall be glad to be enlightened as 


" Ae noe 


SAFETY FIRST 


[From Maine State Course of Study.] 





FIRST ALD. water or ice, or snow on the bridge of the nose 
and between and below the eyes, on the back of 
the neck, and on the wrists. 


Suggestions for children to follow when alone. 
A scratch.—li place is dirty, wash it carefully. Put 





a little piece of clean cloth around it. (Not your Something in the eve.—Rub the other eve only. 
handkerchief if vou can find anything else.) Put Blow the nee. Lift the lid and roll the bos id 
on some peroxide if you are sure you know where around, Probably the tears will wash the object 
to find it out. If you cannot get it out in this way some 
Pig rE : : ‘ ; ide . onde ae J — > a 

A pin prick.—Make it bleed by squeezing :t. argh ob may be able to see the object ‘and 
[hen treat it as you would a scratch. came, TF CUS FOr" yee: 

A cut.—(If bad get help). If no one is around Something in the nose——Never put anything 


. - » . . 
put a clean cloth on it as for a scratch. You can 0 the nose. If anything gets in, breathe through 
do up a little one, but some older person must do the mouth and blow nose. Get help. 


up a large one. Something ia the car.--Never put anything In 
A bump.—A bump on the eye is dangerous. the ear. If anything gets in, don’t touch it, but 

Put cold water on. If it swells. up and turns black, g0 quickly and ask someone to help. 

you must keep putting it on. for a long time. It Something in the throat—Do not put such 

would be well to see a doctor. objects as pins and marbles in the mouth. If 
A burn.—The air should be kept away. Do it up anything lodges in the throat, pound on the back. 

in soda moistened with water, or use vaseline or Holding the head down may make it come out. 

lard or any other clean oil. If you cannot find any Get help quickly. 

of these use cold water. If the clothing gets afire—Lie down and roll 
A faint—If you feel queer and a little sick, jie over and over. This will put out the fire. Do 


down and ask some one to bring you a drink of mot run out of doors nor from room to room. 


water. If the clothing of some other child gets afire, tell 
Frost bite-—lIi vour ears, nose or cheeks begin him to do as above. Get a blanket or a rug or 

to feel cold, rub or pinch them. If they turn white a big shawl and throw around him, 

or begin to feel warm after they have been very lf the house gets afire—If vou wake in a room 

cold rub snow on the part. Put very cold hands full of smoke, get down on the floor and crawl to 

into cold water or snow for a minute or so. the door. Shut the door-after you if there is no 
Toothache.—Rub a little camphor or pepper- smoke outside of the room. 

mint on the gum. You may also rub some gently Falling into the water—lIf you fall in keep the 

on the cheek. Go to the dentist. hands and feet going. Keep vour hands below 
Hiccoughs.—Take a long, long, long drink of | your chin. Shut your mouth except to call for 

cold water. help. Just keep paddling. If anyone else falls in 
Nose-bleed.—Put a little strip of paper between get help. Don't stop to talk, to cry, to dress. Run 


the teeth and upper lip. Hold head up. Press a and scream for help. 
dry handkerchief or cloth to the nose. Put cold In accidents and emergencies we need to think. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE BOSTON POLICE STRIKE. 


The threatened Boston police strike came to a 
head on Tuesday, September 9, at 5.45 P. M., 
when practically the whole force of patrolmen, 
in accordance with a vote taken the day before, 
left their posts. This was a demonstration against 
the ruling of%Police Commissioner ‘Curtis, dis- 
missing the leaders in the unionization of the 
police, under a Federation of Labor charter, 
which had been carried through in direct viola- 
tion of the Commissioner’s orders. The ques- 
tion at issue was not one of wages, or hours, or 
conditions of work; but whether the police should 
be affiliated with an outside labor organization, 
and enter upon obligations which might, at any 
time, conflict with its allegiance to its sworn 
duties to the public. The force had before had 
every right to collective bargaining through its 
so-called Social Club, but the becoming part of 
“ome big union” and a possible partner in labor 
strikes of the future was another matter, and full 
af menace to the public peace. 


AN ORGY OF RIOT. 


Immediately after the police quit their posts 
there set in an orgy of rioting and looting such 
as Bostonians had never dreamed of as possible 
m their city. A volunteer police force had been 
in process of recruiting for some days, but was 
not fully organized. Thieves and desperadoes 
of all sorts had been thronging into the city from 
various quarters, waiting their chance when the 
police should go out, and they were re-enforced 
by crowds of hoodlums. They rushed through 
the streets in the North and West Ends, in South 
Boston, and in the downtown business sections, 
smashing windows, looting goods, and even hold- 
ing up pedestrians, standing them up against a 
wall, and robbing them. State and Park Police, 
police inspectors, and some loyal patrolmen who 
stayed at their posts, did all that they could to 
stop the looting; but it was a wild night, even 
along such streets as Tremont, Washington, 
State and Devonshire. 


TROOPS CALLED OUT TO QUELL THE MOBS. 


On the second day of the strike the Mayor, 
acting under a statute which gives him full au- 
thority, in case of tumult, rioting and violent 
«listurbance of public order, took command of the 
situation, called out all State troops within the 
boundaries of the city, and asked Governor Cool- 
idge to furnish, in addition, at least 3,000 mem- 
bers of the State Guard. In South Boston the 
looting and rioting mob numbered at least 10,000, 
and was only dispersed after the State Guard 
had fired volleys by which three persons were 
killed and nine wounded. In Scollay Square the 
mob was dispersed by cavalry charges. _Alto- 
gether, six regiments of infantry, a troop of cav- 
alry, a motor corps, two machine gun companies, 
and an ambulance company were called out to 
preserve public order; but it was not until mid- 
night that the fighting ceased. 


GOVERNOR COOLIDGE TAKES COMMAND. 


On the third day Governor Coolidge, acting on 
the constitutional provision which makes the 
Governor of the Commonwealth commander-in- 
chief of the military forces of the State, took 
command, and infantry and cavalry re-enforced 
the 300 oramare loyal.police who stayed at their 
posts, and the volunteer police, and patrolled the 
streets. One of the first movements of the state 
guard was to round up one of the gangs of crap- 
shooters who had been playing unchecked on the 
Common, and to march off forty of them, with 
hands in the air, to the police station. The only 
fighting in the evening was in the Jamaica Plain 
section, in which one man was killed and several 
wounded. There was no return to the promiscu- 
ous rioting and looting of the first two days. 


THE TREATY BEFORE THE SENATE. 


The Treaty of Peace and the Covenant of the 
League of Nations were reported to the Senate 
on September 10, the majority report framed 
by Senator Lodge, and the minority report by 
Senator Hitchcock. The majority report pro- 
posed four reservations, embraced in tne proposed 
ratifying resolution; and four amendments. The 
first reservation gives the United States the un- 
conditional right to withdraw from the League 
upon two years’ notice; the second refuses to as- 
sume any obligation to preserve the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any other 
country, or to use military or economic measures 
for that purpose, or to intervene in internal con- 
flicts in any other country, or to accept any man- 
date under article 22 of the peace treaty, except 
by action of Congress; the third reserves to the 
United States the right to decide what questions 
are within its jurisdiction, and declares that such 
domestic questions as immigration, coastwise 
traffic and the tariff are of that class; and by 
the fourth the United States declines to submit 
to arbitration or inquiry by the league any ques- 
tions which depend on or relate to the Monroe 
dectrine. The four proposed amendments 
would give the United States six representatives 
instead of one in the league council and assembly, 
to equalize her with Great Britain; would ex- 
clude her from the various commissions except 
that on reparations; would restore Shantung to 
China; and would prevent nations interested in 
any controversy from taking part in its settle- 
ment by the league council. 


NO UNREASONABLE DELAY. 


Senator Lodge, in the majority report, defended 
the Senate from the often-repeated charge of un- 
reasonable delay in its action upon the Treaty. 
He mentioned the fact that the Treaty and 
Covenant filled 537 quarto pages, and that it had 
been before the committee for only forty-five 
days; that the committee had experienced great 
difficulty in getting requisite information, some 
of its requests being refused by the President, 
the needed maps having to be sent for from 
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Paris, and some important data reaching the 
committee only from publication in foreign pa- 
pers. He showed that the Treaty had thus far 
been ratified by only one of the five principal 
Powers, — Great Britain; and he affirmed that 
there need be no great delay in the acceptance by 
the Allied Powers of any modifications made by 
the United States, as the Peace Council was still 
in session, and likely to be for some months. 


AUSTRIA SIGNS. 


After repeated delays, and exchanges of 
notes, and extensions of time, Austria has at last 
signed the Peace Treaty through Dr. Karl Ren- 
ner, the Austrian Chancellor. The assent of the 
Austrian Parliament was given grudgingly, and 
accompanied with resentful expressions, and an 
expectation of revenge later; but the Austrian 
Chancellor made a very favorable impression at 
Paris by his courtesy, and frank and good- 
humored acceptance of the situation. China was 
among the signatories to the Treaty. The Treaty 
with Bulgaria comes next, and Bulgaria is to 
have twenty-one days for its consideration, dur- 
ing which the over-burdened peace conference 
is expected to take a vacation. The concessions 
made to Bulgaria in the matter of Thrace have 
aroused keen resentment in Greece. Hungary 
and Turkey remain to be dealt with, and 
Roumania is in an ugly mood. 


NOW A STEEL STRIKE. 


Another widely-extended and important labor 
struggle looms up, in the call of the executive 
committee of steel workers for a strike on Sep- 
tember 22. This movement has been for a long 
time impending, but it had been hoped that the 
unions concerned would accede to President 
Wilson’s urgent appeal to defer action until after 
the industrial conference which he expects to 
assemble early in October. The chief question at 
issue is not wages, or tne hours of labor, but the 
recognition of the unions. 
at the head of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, has been obdurate on this point; and the 
call of the executive committee for the strike is 
extremely resentful and bitter on this account. 


ONE RESULT OF PROHIBITION. 


The nation-wide enforcement of prohibition 
may leave a good deal to be desired, and may 
vary widely in different communities and states, 
but some of its results are quite striking, espe- 
cially when it is remembered that it has been in 
effect only since the first of July. Its- workings 
are especially noticeable in thinning out the 
population of penal institutions. The Boston 
House of Correction on Deer Island, for example, 
had 1,100 inmates in 1915; now it has only 300. 
The main prison, which has been continuously 
occupied for seventy years, is to be closed this 
winter, and all of the occupants will be quar- 
tered in the new women’s prison. The total 
cost of running the institution this year will be 
$100,000 less than it was m 1915; and this in 
spite of the fact that food and fuel are costing 
double what they did then. 


Judge Gary, who is - 


M3 PROFESSIONAL IDEALS 
BY IDA H. HOLMES 
Monmouth, Oregon 


No body of professional people can wield more 
influence for good or evil in the developing and 
moulding of human character than the teaching 
profession. I think of character in terms of in- 
telligence and thought. The professional ain 
should be to develop the highest possible moral 
standard in all that pertains to or will enter into 
human experience. “Knowledge for knowledge’s 
sake” has its place, but without a standard by 
which to measure the relative value of this 
knowledge, the seeker is not prepared to assume 
the responsibilities which must come to him, nor 
to handle problems or conditions from the view- 
point of the greatest number. No work is so 
simple but that some phase in this character de- 
velopment can be employed, thus providing one 
Jayer in the corner stone for the completed 
whole. 

The teaching profession should occupy the 
highest place among the professions, but reach- 
ing this standard depends entirely upon those 
within its ranks. There are necessary require- 
ments essential for the successful operation of 
all systems - of industry, whether educational, 
commercial or professional. Even these require- 
ments are subject to dhange as new demands or 
conditions present, themselves. If, in the forward 
march of progression, a higher standard is 
demanded, the spirit of co-operation meets the 
demand. Progress is growth and unless this 
spirit of progression is met and incorporated into 
the working out of all human affairs, failure, or 
at best only partial success can result. 

The standard of the ideal promotes efficiency: 
individuality of purpose is the assured avenue for 
success. 


Every successful teacher, considering the 
deeper significance of successful, has always 
before him the ideal for which education 


etands—in other words the full development of 
character which makes a man a man—the de- 
velopment from within, not an accretion from 
without. 

Education is defined by Webster as “the sys- 
tematic training of the moral and intellectual 
faculties,” character, as “moral excellence.” 

The correlation needs no explanation, “unless 
-ach without the other.” “Education is life” was 
the motto of ancient Greeks and their history 
proved the efficacy of their belief. In the modern 
superficial sense of education it may be consid- 
ered as a “means to an and.” The true student, 
the real educator or ‘teacher Jires in the process 
of his attainment, realizes the power thus obtain- 
able and glories in his achievement. 

Reward? To know and to see the unfeldment 
of embryonic thought, m the increased mental 
force and understanding of an inward power, ts 
the ideal reward of the conscientiows and forceful 
worker. In the words of Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
“Nothing arbitrary, artificial can 
endure.” 


nothing 
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BOOK TABLE 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS. 


Third 
Course. 


By William Ledley Vosburgh and Frederick 
William Gentleman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 300 pp. 

One of the most wholesome signs of the times is the 
effort of publishers to supply texts in mathematics 
adapted to freshman high school and senior junior high 
school students. The wholesomeness in this is the elimi- 
nation of everything not vitally important, and the at- 
tractiveness of what is retained. Here is a text pre- 
pared by the head of the mathematics department of the 
Boston Normal School and a teacher of mathematics in 
the Mechanic Arts High School of Boston. Their hero- 
ism in elimination is as valuable as their skill in giv- 
ing life to what they retain. 


A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR CITIES. 
By N. L. Englehardt, Ph. D., Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Contribution to Education No. 96. 
Published by Teachers College. Cloth. 130 pp. 
This is an exhaustive critical study of the measure- 

ment of population; of school population and geograph- 

ical distribution of population, also a study of school 
plants, and a study of the problems involved in financing 

a building program with especial reference to the abil- 

ity of a community to pay for enlarging the*plant as 

well as for paying for new buildings. 

There are seventy-five important tables. Of these the 
following are interesting, although some of them are 
borrowed from other published documents: The growth 
of forty cities in seven states in seventy years; the com- 
position of population; relation of school population to 
total population; enrollment of children in public and 
non-public schools; number of pupils to a teacher; the 
trend of population in large cities, etc. 


DENA. By Ella Waterbury Gardner. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. Cloth, Illustrated. Price, $1.25 
net. By mail, $1.40. 


Here is a_ brisk story for boys and girls of “Our 
Town,” as William Allen White would say. It is-a-vil- 
lage story pure and simplé; a story of little adventures; 
of a girl’s inventive genius displayed in social life; of a 
grandmother's fears because she cannot realize that the 
world has moved and she has not moved with it. There 
is a lot of wholesome sociology in the book; a healthy 
atmosphere without any preaching. 

LETTERS TO TEACHERS AND OTHER PAPERS 
OF THE HOUR. By Hartley Burr Alexander, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, State University of Nebraska. 
Chicago: The Open Court Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 252 pp. 

Professor Alexander has done well to bring together 
in one volume twenty-five of his charming journalistic 
essays. They are a rare combination of academic cul- 
ture, community vision, native common sense and 
patriotic devotion. 

The style is every way attractive; the topics vital; the 
social, civic and educational effect wholesome. The book 
is worth while for anyone to read, which is saying much 
in this age of a multitude of books. Personally we much 
appreciate “Education in Taste,” in which Professor 
Alexander is at his best, and “Education and Democracy,” 
which is a notable presentation of the issues of today. 


TOWARDS RACIAL HEALTH. A Handbceok for 
Parents, Teachers and Social Workers on the Train- 
ing of Boys and Girls. By Norah H. March, B. Sc. 
M. R. San. I. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Cloth 
320 pp. Price, $2, net. 

There has been more backinf and filiing regarding the 
advisability of dealing with sex problems in school than 
regarding any other proposed innovation. What to teach, 
when to teach and how to teach have challenged the bes! 
thought of those who have advocated doing something 
while others have insistently and conscientiously opposed 
doing anything until the promoters could agree among 
themselves as to what. when and how it should pe done. 
The one entirely satisfactory address 
which we have listened was by Evangeline Wilson 
Young, M. D., and she savs of this book by Dr. Norah 
March: “Personally, 1 feel a debt of gratitude to Miss 
March because of the help I have received from her book. 
I have been instructed both in matter and in method from 
its pages, encouraged by her fearlessness, inspired by prac- 


upon the subject to 


tical idealism and cheered by her optimism.” To those who 
know Dr: Evangeline Wilson Young any added word 
would be’an anticlimax. An examination of the book 
merely makes clear why Dr. Young could have been in- 
spired, encouraged and cheered by the book. All that 
need be said more is that it is so written that doubters 
will be benefited as champions have been emboldened by 
the sanity and frankness of Norah H. March, M. D. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Edward Channing, Harvard Univer- 
sity. New York: The Macmillan Company With 
maps and illustrations. Fourth. Revised Edition. 
Cloth. 

No American historian has greater scholastic and liter- 
ary personality than has Professor Channing, and _ his 
peculiar charm has never been more delightfully mani- 
fested than in this case in which in twenty-six pages he 
gives a wonderfully complete, vivid, stimulating account 
of the Great War, from the election of Woodrow Wil- 
son to the signing of the armistice. Nowhere else have 
we seen in brief space anything as masterful as the way 
in which he gives a Claude Lorraine glass view of six 
years of. American politics, with the clear view of Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Turkey, Roumania, France, 
Great Britain and the United States in their relation to 
one another. Fortunately these twenty-six pages are is- 
sued by themselves in stiff paper binding. 

We shall be surprised if this monograph does not hold 
its place in history as the masterpiece in brilliant, au- 
thentic, inspirational account of the world from June 22, 
1914, to November 11, 1912. 


LADY TEDDY COMES TO TOWN. 
erson Donahey. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25, net. $1.40 by mail. 
To us Mary Dickerson Donahey is a new author and 

“Lady Teddy Comes to Town” gives her a rare chance to 
show originality and inventive genius in the creation of a 
setting for a girl’s story. She is a clever writer, and gives 
to the heroine a lot of audacity, and to the boyish hero 
real surprising chivalry. It is a book for the girls 
and boys of today. Her use of the grandmother is quite 
out of the ordinary. There is nothing conventional 
about the little people and their attitude quite sets the 
grandmother's nerves on end. 


By Mary Dick- 








o-0-H-0- oo 
“La Muela del Rey Farfan.” By S. and J. Alvarez 
Quintero Price, 60c “French Educational Ideals of 
Today.” By Ferdinand Buisson and Frederick E. Far- 


rington Price, $2.25. Yonkers, N. ¥ World Book Com- 
pany. 


“Educationa Psychology.” By Daniel Starch 
‘Students’ History of the United States.” By Edward 
Channing “A History of the United States. By John 
Pr. O'Hara “The United States in the Great War’ 
Supplement to Channing’s ‘Students’ History of the 
United States.’’°—‘Bolshevik Aims and Ideals and Rus- 
sia’s Revolt Against Bolshevism.” Reprinted from 


“Round Table.’—*Junior High School Mathematics.’ 
Third Course. Vosburgh and Gentleman New Yorl 
The Macmillan Company. 


he Development of the Ontario High School.” By 

Walter N. Bell. Price, $1.50. University of Toronto 
Tress, 

“Furniture Upholstery.” By Emil A. Johnson Price, 


$1. Peoria, Illinois: Manual Arts Press 

“The League of Nations.” Edited by Stephen Pierce 
Duggan. Price, $2.50 Boston: The Atlanti Monthly 
Press, 

“The English Elementarv School, Sor 
Facts About It.” By A. W 
York: Longmans, 


Elementary 
Newton Price, $2. net New 
Green & Co. 


“The Philosophy of Frederick Nietzsche.” Gy H L.. 
Mencken. Boston: Luce & Co 

“Problems of the Secondary Teacher.” By W m 
Jerusalem Translated by Charles F. Saunders TLibrat 


of Educational] Methods 
G. Badger & © 

“Elementary Biology.” An Introduction to 
Science of Life By Benjamin C€C Gruenberg. Julia 
Richmond High School, New York Price, $1.56 Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co 


Price, $1.75 Boston: Richard 





Healthy, Strong, oor si iat leve Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes mat ~ years before it was 


ed as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if intereste@ 
write for Book of the Eve Free. MURINE EYR 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chiecaxe. IL 
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A NEW DAY HAS DAWNED FOR TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
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The Morning Prayer 


Abdullah (ab-diil’a) has been traveling at 
night. When the sun peeped over the rim 
of the’sand he made his camel knee!, and 
stepped off. Then he turned his face to the 
east and bowed to the ground. He is saying 
his first prayer of the day. He prays five 
times between sunrise and sunset. 





When his prayer is finished, he will say, 
‘*ch-ch-ch”’ to the camel. It will kneel. Ab- 
dullah will seat himself in the saddle, and 
away they will go across the desert. He 
will not travel far after sunrise because it 
grows very warm. At noon the sun is al- 
most overhead, and the sand gets scorching 
hot. 


If you meet Abdullah in the desert and 
he feels friendly toward you, he will say, 
“Salam Alikoum (4d-leek’oom), which 
means, ‘‘ Peace be with you.’’ After he has 
said ‘‘Salam Alikoum”’ to you he will not 
harm you. 


Abdullah lives in one of the large oases in 
the northern part of the great desert. That 
is many long days’ journey from Machla’s 
home. 





























NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC PICTURES ON SEPARATE SHEETS FOR SCHOOLS 


At the request of thousands of teachers,-the incomparable National Geographic pictures are now available. They are printed on heavy, glossy- 
coated paper, NINE BY ELEVEN inches in size, with about two hundred words of illuminating text accompanying each one Page 16 of the Sahara 
Series is shown above, three-fifths actual size 

Selected by a trained teacher of Geography from thousands of remarkable pictures which the National Geographic Society has gathered from 
every out-of-the-way corner of the globe, these “talking photographs’’ are being welcomed by the educators of the country as a most valuable aid in 
their work 

These sets are now ready for deliver Other series are being compiled 

“ESKIMO LIFE” shows caribou, whales, seals, polar bears, snow houses, grown folk and children at work and at play. 24 pictures (2 in full color). 

“SAHARA LIFE” pictures the ostriches, camels, and caravans, the tent nomes, the expanse of wind-tossed sand, the oasis, and date harvest. 24 
pictures ‘2 in full color . 

“THE LAND, THE WATER, THE AIR” illustrates cape, bay, delta, divide, volcano, geyser, etc., 48 pictures ‘4 in full color 

“THE UNITED STATES” presents the great rivers, mountain peaks, natural wonders, parks, and chief public buildings of our own country. 


Ge Fee eee THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 
PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY 


TRADE-MARK 


Reg. | 
These Pictures are obtainable only from Washington Headquarters. Order at once. 


CUT ON THIS LINE 


Department , National Geographic Society, 
16th and M Streets, Washington, D. C. ee en = ckne ee 
P! se send P= -sets esk » | S eu > 
sets of Sah 1,1 sheets = 
sets of Land, Water, and Air (48 sheets 
sets of United States ( Prelim 3 sheets 
he ee ee ee Dollars Postpaid in U.S 
PEOTRe . . . . -.« nuube ode eunbe oo aes baeeinedbt slabs cette i Ant ent dee 
St 4 ddress 
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YOU WANT 


Holden Book Covers 
When You Want Them 


It is so easy to put off ordering, even the things you know 
you are going to need. You will probably need a good supply 
of Holden Book Covers when school opens and with the present 
slow deliveries you can't get them in a hurry. The only way 
to be sure of having them when you want them is to order now. 








ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 























SPRINGFIELD, MILES C. HOLDEN, President MASSACHUSETTS 
EDUCATIONAL NEWS principal of the high school, is Spaulding, but Ulysses G. Wheeler 
elected superintendent. has made an exceptionally 
CARY Pina Hi successful superintende " i 
This department is open to contribu- GARY. Superintendent William — i” | sapert te ident og his 
tions from anyone connected with Wirt has married Miss Martha a4mpual report maintains the New- 
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tion, Portland. tions, of which the following is a 
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a — high school journalism, will do entering its sacred portals. Noth- 
6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. well to secure a copy of this img can be more discouraging than 
6-8: Eastern Division at — monograph. this to the ambitious child. And 
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ers’ " Astecintion. Evansville. 11 at his home, 7 Cortes Street, their own. We could well adopt 
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wane S cettaes tine ” Merearet where he had lived for a quarter the principle laid down in our fed 

Wilson, Jasper. of a century. He was born in eral constitution in regard to the 

- Temple, N. H., and received his relation between the courts of the 
e education at Appleton Academy various states. As the courts of 
INDIANA and Dartmouth College, from every state are enjoined to give 
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You Can Teach Agriculture 


We Will Help You 


Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Picture Films, Stencils, 
Working Drawings and Colored Pictures visualize school work— 
make the study of agriculture simple, practical, interesting. 


You Can Have These Things 
Read The List 


1. “How to Vitalize the Teaching of Agriculture in Rural Schools” (Rotation 
Plan) — 24-page booklet. 


2. “Twenty Lessons in Making Things” — Illustrated booklet. 


3. Stencils and Working Drawings showing how to make a Tool Box — Nail 
Box — Book Rack — Bench — Saw Horse; how to tie rope knots, 
make halters and rope splices. 


4. Working Drawings showing how to make Feed Box for Chicks — Bird 
Houses — Feeding Station for Birds — Door Prop — Chicken Hook 
— Stable Scraper — Plant Protector — Hog Trough — Wall Nests 
for Poultry — Milking Stool. 


5. Pictures (in colors) of Birds, Live Stock, etc. 


6. Lecture Books and Stencils of our Lecture Charts on Alfalfa — Home 
Canning — Corn — Dairying — Live Stock — Home — Fly — Oats — 
Poultry — Weeds. Make your own charts from these stencils. 


7. One Hundred Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Mottoes, and helps for Agri- 
cultural study and teaching. 


8. Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, Moving Picture Films on fourteen differ- 
ent subjects — Alfalfa, Corn, Poultry, Soil, Home Canning, Home Eco- 
nomics and Sanitation. 


These are all at your service—are furnished free except the 
actual cost of transportation and handling. 


Send for Teacher’s Sample Outfit—Now 


Free for 6 cents in stamps to cover postage and packing. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
PrP. G. HOLDEN, Director 


HARVESTER BUILDING - - - - - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
“New York, N, Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave 
Los Angeles, Cal.,510 Spring St. 








for a general increase in salary 
over the presert schedule. The 
following statement shows the at- 
titude of the Mayor, James Cou- 
zens, on the subject of teachers’ 


salaries :— 7 

“If I do not accomplish anything 
else during my administration I 
shall force the people of Detroit to 
a proper recognition of the work 
of the school teachers, as well 
those of other city emplovees, 
that they will receive proper com- 
pensation instead of the undeniably 


as 


SO 


meagre wages now being paid. 
Present salaries simply show that 
the public lacks appreciation of the 
ability of its employees.” 





MONTANA. 

LEWISTON. . Principal Cummings 
of the Fergus County High School 
has issued an unusually interesting 
and valuable Triennial Report with 
several full-page illustrations. 
Lewiston, the Journal of Edu- 
cation has said editorially, is a 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


as 














S TATE NORMAL SCHOO!I, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduéa: 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


School Teachers 


EXCELLENT SALARIES 


High School Positions 


Splendid positions are now open for 
Commercial Teachers in High 
Schools. 

OUR 
SATURDAY MORNING 
COURSE 
trains teachers for these positions, or 

for secretarial work 
Write or call for particulars. 


CHANDLER 
SCHOOL FOR... WOMEN 
161 Massachusetts Ave. 


Telephone Back Bay 7OTO 


TEACHER’S SOUVENIRS 


An appropriate gift to pupils at close of school 
Samples free 


Seibert Ptg. Co., Box 210, Dover, Ohio 


highly attractive city whether 
judged from its past, its present, or 
its future. Think of a “Tar Paper 
Palace” with 750 high school stu- 
dents! Three. vears ago. the 
school enrolled 227 students and 
had a faculty of thirteen. Now it 
has an enrollment of 750, with a 
faculty of thirty. The story of this 
county, of this city, of.-this high 
school would read like fiction. 


NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN. Brit Cc. A 


state director of 


vocational 


Fulmer, 
edtuca- 


tion, is issuing a “Series of Letters 
on Vocational Education” that 
are as helpful as anything we have 
seen, The informality and uncon- 
ventionality of these letters make 
them exceedingly helpful 

NEW JERSEY 

EAST ORANGE Because 

the financial exigencies of the wa 
the board of education cut its an- 
nual report for 1918 to twentyv- 


small 
giving 


four 
inches, 


pages, 4 
mereiy the 





by 6 
Hnanectial 
mnhancial 


statement and one page to Super- 
intendent E. C. Broome, but we 
have never seen so much put int 
one page of twenty-five lines 
NEW YORK 
BURN. Superintendent H. D 
Hervey in his Annual Report makes 
a highly favorable account the 
service of the Parent-Teache s \s 
sociations of the city and their noble 
work for the schools and e com- 
munities, also ot the effective healt! 
program and especially of the s 
vices of the school nurse 
BROOKLYN. The 1920 building 
program of the board educat 
was made public following a meetin 
of representatives of the board 
education and the board of estimate 
This sched il e, with the prog 
for 1919, will demand $26,406,396 
from the 1920 budget for building 
and sch ol sites alone 
It was thought tha 2 py 
gram would be ffere a 
appears that the board 1 I 
cs no \\ sh to l IsC = ’ Wed TED 
granted vearly f ears 
statut for } , lit x p D = | < 
law was enacted aS a war Sur 
in 1917 and expires this Tl 
taxpayers will have \ 
$15,000,000 loes 
programs 
MOUNT VERNO) sup 
tende \\ H. Ho s s Al 
Rep says ‘ sp eG 
cos living scho x c 
in ten \ irs, de Case G7 cent 
p ipita to x2 ; a 
SLED) es 
i p | | $ 
J 1d} , - 
ners 
NI \ Yi ; S S 
e 1 Sem tn ) 
s . 


than last year Ove 1000 pu ipils 
must go on part time owing to lack 
ot seating capacity. 

NIAGARA FALLS. Public schoois 
have opened with a registration of 
4) pupils above that of last year. 


ROME 


Superintendent 
Ma: 
R. Staley 


George 
issues a Biennial 


Reps rt 


in which he gives one of the best 
accounts ot a one-story sch ol- 
house, and whoever is considering 
the erection of a one-story schoo] 
building will do well to get a copy 
ot this admirable study of the 
scheme as there worked out 
Here is one important. sentence: 
“Mention may properly be made 
here of one idea which it would 
seem is sometimes slighted by ar- 
chitects and ignored by school ay- 
thorities That is the distinction 
between hreproofing the materia] 
ot a building and fireproofing the 
human content of a 


1 building. The 
building we f 


have is not o itself 
hreproot Yet because of its plan 
the children within the building 
are rreentels sate from fire haz- 
ards.’ Mr Staley does not. how- 
ever, make this one of the strong 


arguments for the plat 


OHIO 
DAYTON Mi Park School 


Is One ot America’s most interest- 


ing demonstrations of educational] 
eficiency Frank D. Slutz has is- 
sued bulletin “written, compiled 
and photographed by the pupils of 
the school It contains forty pages 
with thirty-seven pictures of the 
building and the school in action. 
The following statement by Mr 
Slutz tells its own storv: “The 
school Rakin its first regular term 
in June, 1917. Both bovs and rls 
are admitted to the school and the 
pupils range in age from those just 
entering kindergarten to those 
ready for admission to college. 
The total enrollment for the first 
vear was sixty: of these thirtv- 
three were members of the senior 
or upper group: and twenty-seven 
were members of the junior group 
The fundamental principles upon 


which the school has been estab- 
lished are that education is in par 
but not in all secured throug 


books; that the 
tool, and a 


learning, 


valuable tool to use 
but not a fetish: tha 


t 
i 
printed page is a 
n 
t 
abundant subject r 


there 1s matte 


| ‘ , 
available, and right at hand. which 
can be used by the school direc ‘4 
, othe’ , 
and practically: that the sc ol 
ought to be a community in which 
pupils may learn to live as good 
citizens by meeting the situations 
which arise im actual community 
lite that educatiol 1 t s to 
serve, mus teac Tire naste I 
the arts <¢ lite 
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save money properly; how to make 
useful products out of raw ma- 
terials; how to appreciate the spir- 
itual, the tangible values in life; 
how to be altruistic; how to know 
and to love the world of nature, its 
laws, its life; how to play enthusi- 
astically, regularly and fairly; how 
to choose friends, chums, mates.” 


EAT‘ N. Teachers’ salaries in 
special school district No. 1, Har- 
rison township, have been fixed at 


$95 a month, with extra allowance 
of twenty-five cents a day for jan: 
tor work. 

SPRINGFIELD. The Clark 
County Teachers’ Institute, which 
met recently in the Springfield High 
School, elected these officers: A. B. 
Shaffer, president; L. H. Chenowita 
vice-president, and Elizabeth Van 
Meter, secretary. 

The following is one of a number 
resolutions which were passed :— 
“Be it resolved that a minimum 
salary of $1,000 for regularity cer- 
tified elementary teachers and $150) 
for high school teachers be recom- 
mended as necessary to preserve the 


of 


teaching profession in Ohio, to en- 
able the teachers in service to 2o9n- 
tinue, live comfortably and_ grow, 


and to induce capable young men and 
women to undertake preparation for 
the profession.” 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

JOHNSTOWN. The Annual Re- 
port of Superintendent H. I. Stock- 
ton is one of the most complete that 
has come to our desk from the 
activities of 1918. The distinctly im- 
portant features were the Observa- 
tion school, the Opportunity classes, 
the “intensive review” week, the Ad- 


visory staff system, a live course of 
study. One paragraph characterizes 
the spirit of Mr. Stockton: 


It is our plan to have supervisors 
and staffs plan and distribute monthly 
among the teachers an outline of the 
subject matter in each subject to be 


covered, including suggestions for 
correlating and supplementing the 


work as well as suggestions for the 
best methods of presenting, organiz- 
ing and reviewing the work. Instead 
of embalming our course of study in 


a manual, we propose that it shall 
come to the teacher fresh and live 
each month. This type of course of 
study also is progressive and devei- 
opmental.” 
a _ 
. > 
Vocational Education 
Allotments 
Southern states have been allotted 


S091 576 of the $3,051,919 granted by 
the government for the fiscal vear of 
1919-20 for agricultural. trade, home 
economics and_ industrial subjects, 
and teacher training under the voca- 
tional education law. Allotments 


tor 
agriculture in the southern states to- 
tal $363,914, for trade, industrv anc 
home economics $105,139. and for 
teacher training $222.599. 
\llotments by states are: Virginia. 
$63,634; North Carolina, $67.452:- 
South Carolina. $46,350: 


Georgia, 
Florida, $25,991 : Tennessee, 
$67,220; Alabama, $65,576; Missis- 
sippi, 4,864; Arkansas, $48,259: 
Louisiana, $51,510, and Texas,’ $120... 


392. 


$80 316: 


Oklahoma is 
which 
States 
The 

made 


allotted $59,937, 
is not included in the southern 


+t 
to 


tals. 


hrst quarterly payments wil} 
October 1. 


he 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ro s 





as always its harvest of positions vacant after schools open, and 
SEPTEMBER BRINGS every day teachers not yet fitted in are accepting satisfactory 
places through our office. For instance, Trenton, New Jersey, takes two women at $1200 each, 
and one at $1500; the University of Maine appoints a woman instructor in Spanish at $1200; 
Suffern, New York, a teacher of science at $1300 and ITS principal and a member of the Beard 
an assistant at $1100: Warsaw, New York, sends of Education to our office, where a 
Syracuse graduate without experience signs contract with them for $1€00; Freeport appoints 
an 8th grade teacher at $1000, Chaumont a physical training ‘eacher at the san e amount, and 50 
on, until our available list is practically exhausted. Candidates enrolling now HARVEST 
have an unusual opportunity for quick returns during the continuance of this ’ 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENC 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 





25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” 

with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 


Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, etc., sent free. 





TO Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThPratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommené¢s teachers te colleges, public end private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





MERICAN ::: 
and FOREIGN iret Schools and Fami 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 


Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY _ introduces to Pamileg 





recommends teachers aud bas filled hur- 
dreds of high grade positions ( +e 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
iar oy seaiinie ed if. y oo eons 


Kellogg's Agency tsi oa 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO. Proprieters 
442 Tremont Building, Boston, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 


ee superior people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Pros. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLANP. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel! St., Albany, N. Y. 





Assists Teachers 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ‘ ‘ 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone Manager. 
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Another 
endorsement of 
Victor Educational Supremacy 


A few. of the many institutions of learning in which courses in Music Appre- 
ciation were given this summer illustrated with the Victrola and Victor Records: 


Columbia University, New York City Ginn & Company Summer School, 
New York University, New York City Lake Forest, Ill. 
City College, New York City Silver Burdett Summer School, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Boston, Mass. 
Western Reserve College and Silver Burdett Summer School, 

Normal School, Cleveland, Ohio Evanston, Ill. 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa New Jersey Summer — 
Des Moines College, Des Moines, Iowa M cean City, N. J. 

73 "Badd" ‘ aryland Summer School, 

University of Illinois, Champaign, III. Ocean City, Md 
University of Michigar 1, Ann Arbor, Mich. Connecticut Summer School, 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. Danbury, Conn. 
University of California, Berkeley, Cal. School of Music, Northampton, Mass. 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 


State Campaign, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. South Dakota 


Also a very long list of Normal Schools and countless County Institutes. 


These educators in charge of this formidable list of institutions 
have taken this action because of the well recognized supremacy of the 
Victrola, Victor Records, and the Victor Educational Plan. 

In the schools, this great country places a trust—the responsibility 
of directing the development of the child into the citizen. 

The superintendents, principals, and teachers are true to that 
trust when they give the children the advantages of a completely 
balanced education, the practical idealism which arouses the spirit, 

trains the mind, and develops the body. 


Equip your schools with Victrolas and Victor 
om Records. For full information, write 


y 
gy 
& 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Sina Seni nie 
Camden, N. J. : 


specially manufactured 
for School use 


f 
] <a 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 
trademark, “His Master's Voice.’ It is on all pro- [ff 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 














